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T IE GUILDHALL BANQUET. 


QoMeE degre. of interest necessarily attaches to the annual 
gathering at Guildhall on Lord Mayor's Day, because 
the leading members of the Ministry are always invited, and 
there is a possibility that the Ministers who are present may 
have something to say. On Thursday night the new Lorp 
Mayor was not lucky. The Ministry and the diplomatists 
were alike very thinly represented, and those who were pre- 
sent and spoke, having nothing to say, said nothing. General 
Scuenck, speaking on behalf of his colleagues of “the Conti- 
“nent and the Orient” (he referred to the Dutch Minister, 
the French Chargé d’Affaires, and the Persian Minister), 
took the opportunity to say very kind things of England, 
and especially to express his thanks for the rapidity and 
magnitude of the subscriptions given in England for the 
relief of Chicago. The Lorp CuancetLor answered that, in 
the opinion of the Government to which he belongs, war 
is a sin; and Mr. Bruce once more expressed the con- 
yietion, to which he naturally clings, that the failures of the 
Government last Session were due to the talkativeness of 
opponents. The solitary contribution to the knowledge or 
enlightenment of the public was made by Mr. Goscuen, who 
announced that Lord Lawrence is to be the Chairman of the 
Royal Commission to inquire into the history of the Megera. 
No appointment could be more useful to the public or more 
creditable to the Ministry. Lord Lawrence is as sure as any 
man alive could be to get to the bottom of the whole affair, 
without caring a jot as to whom he may expose, annoy, or dis- 
credit, or as to what he may discover or disclose of an unplea- 
sat kind. He understands administration and official life 
sufficiently to see through the shifts and disguises with which 
English officials are fond of cloaking their indolence or incom- 
ae, The last hopes of those who are responsible for sending 

Megera to sea, that if they manage matters well, and stick 
by each other, nothing may ever come of the inquiry, must fade 
away when they learn that Lord Lawrence has been autho- 
rised to find out what they have been doing. Nor is it only 
minor and obscure officials who may await with apprehension 
the investigation of Lord Lawrence. To a man who has spent 
his whole life in India, who is a peer, and who has no con- 
nexion with any Ministry, sympathies with the stout apolo- 
gists of Government in the House of Commons, or with 
the partisans of Mr. Corry or Mr. Cutters, are unknown ; 
and although Mr. Baxter lately assured his constituents that 
he had washed his hands clean of the whole affair, yet he may 
rely on it that, if any little speck of dirt should be sticking 
there by chance, Lord Lawrence will make him hold his 
hands up, and will point out to the public the exact spot 
where they are not so white as could be wished. 

When a Prime Minister is present, it is reserved for him to 
‘mike the speech of the evening; and on Thursday night Mr. 
‘Giapstoxe, having said enough, or as much as he wished to 
say, on home matters at Greenwich, addressed himself exclu- 
ively to the foreign policy of England. He surveyed the 
Past with pride and the future with hope. It is perfectly true 
that his Ministry has done its utmost to preserve peace, and it 
184 just cause of satisfaction to hear that, so far as he knows, 
this country has now no cause of fear of dissension with any 
Power in the world. We are friends with every one, and it 
8 very pleasant to think that this should be so; and the 

deserve, in part at least, the credit of this agreeable 

site of things. Mr. Gzapstone naturally contrasted the 
condition of the Continent now with what it was last 
ber, and he could confidently appeal to his audience 

© pronounce a favourable verdict on the course taken 
i ies i during the momentous crisis of the 


war. e energetically stated his opinion that 


it was France that was the aggressor; and it is desirable 
that foreigners should understand that few Englishmen have 
been blinded by the sophistries of those who have sought to 
palliate the guilt of suddenly declaring war on the most 
frivolous of pretexts. England did in the war all that it could 
have done, or ought to have done, It protected Belgium, 
and it successfully made very strenuous efforts to prevent the 
area of the war extending, and all Europe bursting into flames. 
Mr. GLapsTonE opportunely combated the notion that 
ought to have gone further, and to have forcibly interfered to 
prevent a war on which the combatants were determined. 
As he justly said, no nation in the present condition of the 
world is in a position to forbid two great nations from fighting. 
No nation could do it, and no nation ought to do it. All nations 
agree that war ought not to be entered on unless extreme in- 
terests of national existence or honour are at stake; but when 
the principal parties judge that such interests are at stake, 
a bystander cannot interfere forcibly to prevent war without 
ing himself a judge in a quarrel that does not concern 
him. It is not, however, only in its attitude towards France and 
Germany in the late struggle that Mr. Grapstone’s Ministry 
has shown its anxiety to preserve peace. Mr. GLADSTONE re- 
ferred with unqualified satisfaction to the termination of the 
neutralization of the Black Sea, and to the Treaty of Waslr- 
ington. By both arrangements peace was undoubtedly made 
more secure, at least for the present, and in both cases the 
increased security for peace may possibly have been worth the 
price paid for it. But it is a source of confusion to put 
all cases of increased security for peace on the same footing. 
In the instance of the French and German war, we preserved 
peace by resolutely remaining within the sphere of our duties, 
and by entreating other neutral nations to do the same. In 
the case of the Black Sea Conference and the Washington 
Treaty, we preserved peace by buying it. Mr. GLaDsTONE on 
Thursday argued that the new arrangement with regard to the 
Black Sea must be a good one because Turkey approved of 
it. The fact is that when Turkey found that Mngland would 
not fight to uphold the old arrangement, it acquiesced in the 
new arrangement, and therefore the best thing it could do was 
to make friends with Russia. We will assume that it may 
have been better for England last winter to allow Russia to 
gain a certain amount of physical and political mastery over 
‘Turkey rather than venture on ptr Bn war without 
France to help us. But a prudent shrinking from difficulties, 
although sometimes a legitimate mode of avoiding war, is 
a very different thing from avoiding war by a simple ab- 
stention from unwarranted interference. The same may be 
said of the Treaty of Washington. England and the United 
States have had a quarrel of many years’ duration, and 
England has brought the quarrel to a sudden and 
termination by ceding all the main points in dispute. This 
is the price we paid for preserving peace with America, 
and even those who are most willing that the price should be 
paid must see that a policy of peace means very different 
things according to the circumstances to which it is applied. 
In forecasting the future Mr. Guapstone fell somewhat into 
the celebrated “‘ Happy England” view of a year ago. Again 
we have a picture of the streak of silver sea which makes us. 
safe and enables us to deliver to our neighbours exhortations 
to be as moderate and quiet as we are. Providence, Mr- 
GLaDsTONE said, seems to have marked out for us the lofty 
function of manifesting sympathy and giving to that sym- 
pathy the form of action, yet of preserving something like a 
position of independence, and of having the opportunity of 
inspiring the world with a belief that our policy is not governed 
by the base and narrow motives of selfishness. To a certain 
extent this is true. Englishmen wish to uphold peace because 
they think peace generally makes men happier, and war gene- 
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sympathy in the form of action, all he can mean is that we 
can proclaim our sympathies loudly. If we were to manifest 
our sympathies by any other mode of action, we must be con- 
ly at war. Nor is it clear, if two neighbouring nations 
insist on fighting, how we are to manifest our sympathies with 
both. All we can really do is to throw all our weight into 
the scale of peace in the daily communications of European 
diplomacy and at the conferences of European Powers ; and it is 
undoubtedly very useful to Europe in its present perturbed 
state that one great Power should be fanaa, by its interests 
and its feelings, the perpetual advocate of peace. But it is 
ridiculous to look at our position as regards Europe through 
a@ perpetual halo of our own’ fancies. The Channel con- 
tributes very greatly to our security, but that very security 
takes off something of the point and force of our advocacy 
of peace. Other nations feel that it is all very well for Eng- 
land to advocate peace, as she is in no danger, and cannot be 
touched by the evils which others think can only be averted 
by war. We have not got the Germans established at Metz, 
with nothing to stop them between that fortress and our 
roe We have not got the whole Ultramontane world 
eming to oust us from our possessions. We have not got 
a powerlul neighbour to play with our’ Fenians, as Russia 
plays with the disaffected nationalities of Austria. Foreigners 
are not so blind that they cannot see that we are in a great 
measure unselfish and impartial because we have got all we 
‘want, and that our advocacy of universal peace, and keeping 
all things as they are, has after we had made our- 
selves masters of the keys of the Mediterranean. Nor 
is it any use to try to conceal from ourselves or others 
that our position as a maritime Power opens to us causes 
of quarrel from which many other nations are free. We have 
to keep open our highway to India; and Egypt is quite as 
_ likely to be a cause of war as Luxemburg or Holland. What 
‘we want we are determined to keep or to get; and this does 
not seem any very peculiar position for Providence to have 
marked out for us. All that can truly be said of England is, 
that she will not make war on slight grounds, and that she will 
pay and concede a great deal to patch up petty quarrels, 


THE NEW JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS, 


HE addition of three paid members to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is intended as a provisional 
measure ; for the Lorp CuanceLtor, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, has repeatedly announced the intention of reconstruct- 
ing the whole judicial fabric on the plan which was suggested 
by the Royal Commission. It was undoubtedly necessary 
in the meantime to provide for the mass of Indian and 
Colonial appeals which has accumulated during the last two 
or three years; and if Lord Hatuertey feels but imperfect 
confidence in his own ability to organize a new and com- 
prehensive system, those who are interested in the question 
will for the most part concur in his doubts. Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, who is younger and bolder, has still to satisfy 
Parliament and the profession of the expediency of the 
sweeping changes which at the Social Science meeting in- 
stantly satisfied the enlightened judgment of Sir Jonn 
_ Paxineton. The only competent writers who have dis- 
cussed in detail the proposed fusion of Common Law and 
Equity intimate their belief that the phrase is simply 
equivalent to the substitution of Equity for Common 
Law; and, whatever may be the opinion of scientific 
jurists, it will not be an task to destroy a legal 
system in which the majority of the Judges have been 
trained. The employment of juries in civil cases may 
perhaps gradually fall into desuetude, but it can scarcely be 
abolished by a single Act of Parliament; and yet jury 
trials would become anomalous and impracticable if the Com- 
mon Law were merged in Equity. As long as the two methods 
of practice continue to co-exist, a change in the titles and 
nominal functions of the Judges would be inoperative and 
deceptive. When theerection of the Law Courts was first dis- 
cussed, it was a commonplace fallacy that local juxtaposition 
would tend to promote the reunion of the two great branches 
of the law, although they had originally diverged from one 
another within the common precincts of Westminster Hall. It 
is almost equally unreasonable to expect that the present gene- 
ration of Common Law Judges and lawyers will suddenly 
forget all the forms and traditions in which they have been 
trained. <A year or two ago the present Lorp CHaNceLLor 


attempted to evade the difficulties of legislation by entrusting 


of procedure. If his Bill had been passed, the Judges might 
at their discretion have abolished trial by jury, or they might 
have extended its application; and the fusion or continued 
separation of Common Law and Equity procedure would haye 
been determined by the opinion of the majority. When the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR was compelled, by the remonstrances of 
Lord Wesreury and Lord Catrns, to resume his proper duty 
of consolidating the new system of jurisprudence, he appa- 
rently found himself unable to complete the undertaking, 

It was perhaps with an unconscious desire to justify the 
future suppression of the existing Courts of Appeal that Lord 
HAatueney set about patching and darning the Judicial Com. 
mittee, with an almost ostentatious disregard of symmetry and 
convenience. In 1870 he proposed to reinforce the Committee 
by the addition of members who were to be paid somewhat 
more highly than County Court Judges; and consequently 
the Bill was contemptuously rejected by the House of Com- 
mons, after the law officers of the Crown had formally de- 


‘clined to support it. The measure of this year was compara- 


tively reasonable; but it unluckily occurred to Lord Hatuertey, 
or rather perhaps to Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Lowe, that the 
salaries of the judicial Privy Councillors ought not to be 
larger than those which they had previously received as 
Common Law Judges. No objection would have been raised 
to the limitation if an absurd parsimony had not deprived 
the clerks of the selected Judges of the incomes which 
they now enjoy. It was impossible to convince the Go- 
vernment of their error in hampering themselves in the 
choice of Judges of Appeal; and the country has saved a 
few hundreds a year at the cost of excluding from the Court 
of Appeal some of the most able and experienced members 
of the Bench. The Act of the last Session provided that the 
new members of the Committee should be Common Law 
Judges; and it seems that Justice MonTaGue Smitu was the 
only available candidate who possessed the necessary quali- 
fication. Sir James Cotvite had been for several years an 
assiduous and efficient Judge of the Court, although he now 
for the first time receives payment for his services. It would 
have been easy for the Government to remedy a petty and 
deliberate blunder, by undertaking to obtain from the House of 
Commons a grant of the small compensation which would have 
been required by the Judges; but Mr. GLapstone and his col- 
leagues are too resolutely frugal of the public money to shrink 
from a fiction or a job which may seem to have an economical 
tendency. Having by their own act rendered the Arrorney- 
Generat ineligible for the office, they have hit on a roundabout 
contrivance for escaping the consequences of blundering legis- 
lation. Both Houses are once more reminded, as in the ease 
of the Royal Warrant on Purchase, that the resources of the 
Prerogative amply supply the want of Parliamentary autho- 
rity for measures which may suit the Ministers of the day. 
The Crown cannot make the ATToRNEY-GENERAL at one step a 
paid member of the Judicial Committee, but it can appoint 
him to fill for five minutes a vacancy on the Bench of the 
Common Pleas, and then, in strict conformity with law, he 
may pass at once into the Judicial Committee. It sometimes 
happened in the seventeenth century that a dissipated young 
layman who had a Pope for his uncle found himself, in a 
few weeks, a bishop and a cardinal. The promotion of the At- 
TORNEY-GENERAL involves no personal scandal, but it is almost 
equally exceptional and irregular. It is true that legal 
fictions are often both justifiable and useful, but the 
rules which are converted into empty forms ought first by a 
natural process to have become obsolete, It is im- 
possible to suppose that Parliament intended, in confining the 
appointment to Judges, to authorise the promotion of lawyers 
who were raised to the Bench for the mere purpose of a quali- 
fication. Instead of a law officer of high rank and known 
capacity, the Government might by the same process have 
elevated to the bench of the Judicial Committee the most 
disreputable and incompetent barrister who might have 
established a claim on their patronage. It is interesting 
find that corruption becomes attractive to the austerest of 
Ministers when it assumes the shape of a sophism or 4 
quibble. 


If the Act had been framed with ordinary foresight, so that 
there would have been no temptation to violate the spirit of 
the law, the appointment of Sir Ropert Cottier would have 
been entirely unobjectionable. During a long Parliamentary 
career he has occupied a considerable position in the House 
of Commons, and he has at different times held for five or 8% 
years the post of a law officer of the Crown. Less constantly 
engaged as an advocate, he has taken a more active share than 
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his late colleague in the business of the House. There is 
reason to expect that, in its altered state, the Judicial 
Committee will discharge its important duties to the satisfaction 
of the community and of the profession. If more ambitious 
are effected, the paid members of the tribunal will be 
easily absorbed in the permanent Court of Appeal. If an 
impoverished country could have afforded a small additional 
outlay, the new judicial appointments might perhaps have been 
distributed more advantageously ; but in all similar cases it is 
easy and useless to suggest hypothetical improvements. 

The rumour that. Sir Rounpeit Pater was likely to re- 
sume the office of Attorney-General was probably without 
foundation. If the Government had been able to procure the 
assistance of so powerful a coadjutor, it is impossible to sup- 

that any personal susceptibility would have been allowed 
to interfere with the public interest. That Sir Joun Coie- 
pip@e should have objected to such an arrangement, or that 
Mr. GLapsToNE would have allowed such an objection to 
prevail, is not to be hastily believed. If the TichBorNe case 
at any time comes to an end, the new Arrorney-GENERAL 
will perhaps be able to recover the Parliamentary position 
which has been compromised by inaction and by frequent: 
absence. During the last Session Sir Jomw CoveripGe 
has given his colleagues little assistance; but it may be taken 
for granted that he will recognise the responsibility which 
attaches to a higher office. The selection of Mr. Jessen will 
be generally approved, especially because it is desirable that 
one of the law officers should be a leading member of the 
Equity Bar. Mr. Vernon Harcourt would perhaps have 
been better qualified to take a leadin Parliament; but he has 
of late apparently aimed rather at political than at profes- 
sional distinction. Mr. Henry James has time to wait; and, 
if itis intended'in the next Session to make female suffrage a 
Ministerial question, unseasonable quotations from Mr. J ames’s 
comments on Mr. GLADsToNeE’s speech would have been trouble- 
some if they could have been attributed to a Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Densuan’s professional merits and political consistency 
will probably be rewarded on some early opportunity by pro- 
motion tothe Bench. It is not yet known whether the vacancy 
which will be created by the promotion of Justice Monracug 
Sura will be permanently filled. The Act by which the 
Election Judges were created will expire in a short time, and 
itis not likely to be renewed in the same form. If the present 
vacancy is allowed to remain open, there will be still one 
extra Judge in addition to the ordinary number. 


COUNT BEUST. 


foo announcement that the temporary settlement of the 
crisis in Austria by the appointment of the KeLLersrere 
Ministry has been followed or counterpoised by the enforced re- 
signation of Count Bevst, has been met with a general feeling of 
regret and anxiety which is the best possible testimonial to the 
merits of the fallen Minister. It is almost exactly five years since 
he was appointed Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs; and 
during that time he has been more or less- directly the author of 
every measure by which Austria has secured her influence 
abroad, and founded a system of free government at home. 
Necessarily: the part he has played has exposed him to con- 
stant attacks, and enemies of the most different opinions and 
prepossessions have from time to time endeavoured to crush 
him, At last his hour has come, and the Emperor is unwill- 
ing, or unable, any longer to uphold him. He has been natu- 
tally opposed to the ruinous concessionswhich the HonENWaRrTH 
Ministry offered to the Bohemians,and although, until appealed 
to, he took no direct part in the struggle, yet his opinions 
were well known, and he was generally regarded as the fore- 
most champion of those who were desirous to maintain the 
existing Constitution. The sympathy and affection displayed 
t him at a recent gathering of Vienna students, as contrasted 
With the marks of disfavour shown to two members of the 
late Ministry who happened also to be present, was the first 
‘pparent beginning of the recent storm. These unpopular 
usters explained to the Emperor that they could no longer 
retain office if Count Beusr was to hold his high position. A 
Ministerial crisis was thus forced on, and the Honenwarta 
disappeared, Count Beusr urging the Emperor as 
Stenuously on behalf of the whole Empire that the proposed 
Concessions to the Bohemians were fatal, as Count ANDRASSY 
uged that they were unfair and intolerable to Hungary. ‘The 
oR, who had gone so far in the direction of yielding 

© the Bohemians that his personal honour was almost 
“stake, was wise at the last moment, and decided that 
the Policy of Count Brust and. Count Anprassy should 
Mevail, and gave bis signature to a Rescript informing the 


Bohemians that it was impossible he should grant what they 
had asked of him. But the enemies of Count Breusr have 
been, on the other hand, powerful enough to secure a consola- 
tion for their defeat in the downfall of their victim. The 

wer of the two rival ies in Austria is nearly equally 
and if the hitherto rested with, that led 
by Count Bevst, his adversaries have the weight of numbers, 
of social influence, and of religious prejudices. A compromise 
appears to have been thought nec ; and if the Emperor, 
in the supreme moment of choice, rmined to do what 
Count Beusr advised, he was notable to resist the pressure put. 
on him to dismiss: Count Brust from office. The office he held 
is now, it is said, to be held by Count Anprassy, who has been 
his associate throughout the recent struggle. No change of policy 
is supposed to be indicated by his retirement, although the ab- 
sence of a vigorous and clearsighted man from the sphere where 
his policy is triumphant must in time affect and impair the 
triumph of the principle he has been advocating. It is for the 
moment a merely personal matter. The dismissal of Count: 
Beust is the price which the partisans of the defeated Ministry 
of Count Honenwarrts have been able to exact at the moment. 
of their defeat; and there are probably mor, Bate who will 
forget the mortification of their Czechish friends.in the de- 
lightful thought that they have succeeded in depriving the 
Emperor of the services of an honest, wise, and liberal 
Minister. 

When, on the 30th of October, 1866, Count Brust was ap- 
pointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, Austria was in a state of 
almost hopeless confusion. Her strength had been broken at. 
Sadowa; her army had failed her, and the Hungarians had 
shown that they were well aware how great was the oppor- 
tunity of pressing their claims for independence. Count 
Betcrep1 nominally held the post of Prime Minister, and his 
policy was simply to repress all efforts towards Constitutional 
government in Austria, to lean on the feudal and clerical 
party in the provinces, and to confine Hungary within the 
narrow limits of constitutional independence accorded to 
her before 1848. Count Brust, allying himself with Count. 
Anprassy as the representative of the Magyars, began to urge 
on the Emperor a totally different policy, the main points 
of which were that, by the institution of what is known as 
dualism, the Hungarians should be permitted to obtain all 
that they had aspired to in 1848, and should have a recognised 
existence of their own, with a responsible Hungarian Ministry ; 
and, secondly, that Parliamentary government, depending for 
its strength on the German element, should be established 
for the rest of Austria. The Emperor decided to go with 
Count Brust, and in February 1867 Count BELcREDI was 
dismissed. The arrangement with Hungary was carried out; 
the Emperor was crowned in June 1867 King of Hungary, 
and Count Brust was immediately afterwards made Chan- 
cellor of the Empire. For atime he also acted as President of 
the new Ministry formed for the Cis-Leithan provinces, and 
it was by his influence that these provinces were induced to 
ratify the general arrangement with Hungary, and to accept the 
onerous burden of paying seventy per cent. of the interest of 
the national debt, while Hungary only paid thirty per cent. 
The fmancial difficulties thus entailed on Austria obliged Count. 
Bevst, as he stated, to adopt the ruinous and most unsatisfac- 
tory course of taxing the coupons of the external debt; so that 
the creditors of Austria had to contribute, however much 
against their will, their quota towards the settlement of the 
claims of Hungary. As soon as a fair field was thus secured 
for Parliamentary government, Count Beust handed over the 
Presideney of the Cis-Leithan Ministry to Prince AUERSPERG ;, 
but he remained the guiding spirit of Austrian policy, Its 
liberal character was soon shown by the measures for recognis- 
ing civil marriages, and for promoting religious and educational 
liberty, which gave such great offence to Rome, and also by 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Commerce with E 
which was a success peculiarly gratifying to Count Brust, who 
had shown his appreciation of the advantages of Free-trade 
long before he left Saxony for Austria, But he has all along 
had a very difficult game to play. The antagonism to which 
he has now succumbed has been exercised against him through- 
out. He has rested on Hungary and the German and Liberal 
element in Austria to support him against the Czechs, and the 
Poles, and the priests, and the great feudal nobility. The crisis 
which has just taken place is only one phase of a struggle which 
has been going on for five years. The Ministry of Count Houen- 
WARTH was in all essential points a renewal of the Ministry of 
Count Betcren1, although all that Count Beusr had done in. 
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confronted the champions of Liberalism as represented by the 
Hungarians and Germans. Count Brust had several times in 
his official career shown that he saw the dangers to which this 
constant struggle must lead the Empire. He has even tried 
whether he could not do something to mitigate its intensity by 
conciliation, and Prince Averspera resigned because he 
thought that Count Bevst, on the occasion of the Emperor’s 
visit to Prague, was taking too much on himself in the direc- 
tion of negotiations with the Bohemians. But generally he 
has stood on the principle of defending his policy at all 
hazards. He has never wearied, and he has ended, at least 
for a time, his brilliant and useful career as the Chief Minister 
of the Exureror by placing definitely before his master the 
necessity of choosing between opposing the Germans and 
Hungarians to the clerical and federal parties, and allowing the 
latter to break up the Empire. 


The Emperor has always shown the warmest recognition of 
the services of Count Beust. He has made him a Count, 
which is a small thing; and he made him Chancellor of the 
Empire, which is as great a distinction as it is in his power to 
confer, as the office had previously only been held by Princes 
of great political and social importance, like Kaunitz and 
Metrernicu. He has also been unwavering in his support of 
the Constitutional programme, to which, under the auspices 
of Count Brust, he bound himself by the Manifesto of Feb- 
ruary 1867. It must have cost him much to part with a man 
who has safely guided him through so many perils, and who is 
the leading representative of the principles on the maintenance 
of which the Emperor has so deliberately staked his fortunes. 
But it is not at all surprising that the influences brought to 
bear against Count Beust have been very strong. The policy 
of upholding the Empire by securing a perpetual triumph to 
the Germans and Hungarians may be the best policy that 
can practically be pursued, but it is a dangerous policy, and 
one that provokes constant and bitter opposition. It is not, 
however, unlikely that the causes of Count Bevst’s downfall 
are to be sought in his foreign as well asin his domestic 
policy; and the permanent hostility of those who see in him 
the perverter of home institutions may have been intensi- 
fied by finding that he had begun to look with eyes of 
too much favour on those whom they most hate beyond 
the borders of Austria. Until the war broke out between 
Germany and France last year, Count Beusr had sought 
his main ally in France. He was, we may believe, too 
cautious to give France any hopes that he would support 
her in a war for the conquest of the left bank of the 
Rhine; but he used France as a very serviceable friend in 
dealing with the various questions which the eternal diffi- 
culties of Turkey must provide for all Austrian Ministers. 
His great aim was to keep things quiet in the East, and 
to remove all probable causes of war. In concert with 
France he forced Greece to abandon its foolish trifling with 
the Cretan insurrection. In concert with France he forced 
the miserable Government of Roumania into something like 
decent repentance for its connivance at the maltreatment 
of Austrian Jews. By his arrangement the Emperor of 
Austria met the Empress Evefnie at Constantinople at a 
time when it seemed necessary to restore harmony between 
the Suttan and the Viceroy of Eayrr. France and Austria 
had worked so well together, and had so many interests 
in common, that the Emperor Napo.eon calculated that 
he might safely count on the assistance of Austria if he pro- 
moted a war with Prussia. But the diplomacy of Berlin 
was always far ahead of the diplomacy of Paris, and Russia 
had been uaded to that Austria should be given to 
understand that she would have to reckon with the armies of 
the Czar if she actively supported France. Count Bevusr 
alleged, and probably with entire truth, that even if the 
menaces of Russia had never been brought to her know- 
ledge, Austria would never have engaged in a dangerous 
and ruinous war with Germany. After France was beaten 
and rendered powerless; Count Brust had attentively to con- 
sider the position of Austria, and he came to the conclusion 
that his best course was to break up the alliance of Germany 
and Russia, and to seek for friends at Berlin. The Emperor 
adopted his plans, and Prince Bismark showed himself ready 
in some measure to fall in with them. Austria has thus changed 
from a French to a German alliance ; but although the change 
was a natural and a wise one, it was very unpalatable to the 
party in Austria most opposed to Count Brust. It involved 

iendship with a Power detested on every religious and 
political ground by the clerical and feudal leaders of Austria, 
to whom it seemed intolerable that a Protestant and a Saxon 
like Count Beust should be allowed to subject Austria to the 
dictation of Germany. The only consolation which remains 


for Count Beusr is the knowledge that for five years he 
has done the best that could be done both at home and 
abroad for the country of his adoption, and that the enemies 
who now triumph over him would, if they had their way, 


ruin Austria in a tenth of the time he has spent in securing 
for it something like order and prosperity. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, 


— and zealous democrat, called by an hereditary 
title which he must feel to be a burdensome anomal 
appears to be engaged in a tour of Republican agitation in the 
North of England. It is not absolutely certain that Sir ©, 
Ditke would have been preferred by a metropolitan con- 
stituency to hundreds of candidates professing equally advanced 
doctrines, if he had not inherited a baronetcy, conferred a few 
years ago by the special and personal favour of the Sovereign 
whom he is not ashamed to attack and ridicule for the amuse- 
ment of an audience of working-men. But it is certain 
that the expediency of revolutionary changes can in no 
degree depend on the accidental position of their pro- 
moters, and Sir C. Dike has a perfect right to profit by any 
circumstances which enable him to obtain a hearing for his 
opinions. His immediate object appears to be the revival of 
the angry contests which some optimists supposed to have 
been closed for an indefinite time by the last Reform Bill, 
Unless he is anticipated by Mr. Guapsrone, Sir C. Dixe 
will, in the next Session, introduce a Bill for the concession of 
equal electoral rights to all voters, wherever they may reside, 
From the meagre reports of this part of his speeches it seems 
doubtful whether he is bent on the establishment of equal 
electoral districts, or on the introduction of Mr. Hare's 
complex and abstruse system of personal representation. It 
matters little which of the two plans may be proposed, for 
only the simpler and more obvious scheme has any chance of 
being adopted. Mr. Hare’s plan would provide for minorities 
a certain share in the representation ; and consequently, if it 
were ever tried as an experiment, it would be abandoned as 
soon as its operation was popularly understood. It is not for 
the purpose of restricting the supremacy to which they aspire 
that majorities remodel ancient Constitutions. The remnant of 
the ancient distribution of constituencies still enables the less 
popular party to represent, though with constantly diminishing 
force, the interests and opinions of the better-educated and 
more wealthy classes. It is not surprising that moderate poli- 
ticians should be regarded with envy by demagogues and 
innovators, or that from time to time efforts should be made 
to remove all obstacles to political and social revolution; but 
it is idle to attempt to console the upper and middle classes 
for the loss of the power which they formerly possessed by the 
offer of an ostensible compensation to be held at the pleasure 
of their successful assailants. 


Sir C. Ditke’s arguments consist in detailed statements of 
the numerical inequality which undoubtedly prevails among 
existing constituencies. It is a curious and familiar proof of 
the dulness of the average imagination that notorious facts 
seem to the ordinary mind additionally impressive when they are 
divided into their component items. It required no agitator 
from London to prove at Manchester or at Newcastle that 
some boroughs are much larger than others; and it might 
have been inferred that a given number of voters in the 
smaller constituencies form a larger proportional part of the 
entire body of electors; yet an apparently intelligent audience 
seems to itself to have received an addition to its stock of 
political knowledge when an orator states that the population 
of Calne is far smaller than half the population of Marylebone. 
In modern democratic discussion political power is naturally 
regarded as an end, and not as an instrument for the promo- 
tion of liberty, of order, or of national welfare; and Sir 
C. Ditke is, for his own purpose, perfectly right in wish- 
ing to level every obstacle which may interfere with the 
despotism of the lowest section of the community. It 
is perhaps scarcely worth while to expose the fal- 
lacy of the assumption that the Calne householder exer- 
cises a much greater political force than the householder 
of Marylebone. In hoth boroughs the voter is confined to @ 
choice between two parties, if indeed he has the chance of 
selection. The instance is so far unluckily chosen that the 
present member for Calne, though he belongs to a noble and 
wealthy family, professes nearly the same opinions which are 
held by Sir C. Dizke; but it may be admitted that Mr. Lows 
was formerly a defender of the Constitution, and that he would 
scarcely have been chosen by household suffrage in one of the 
proposed electoral districts. ‘The members for Ripon during 
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the last forty years have been incomparably more distin- 


ished and more useful than the members for Marylebone; 
and probably not one of the number would have entered the 
House of Commons if Sir C. Dirke’s plan for the dis- 
tribution of seats had been adopted by the authors of 
the first Reform Bul. It is diflicult to listen without 
impatience to the cant of reformers who anticipate from 
universal suffrage equally distributed the introduction into 
Parliament of, great statesmen and great writers, who 
are of all possible candidates, unless they represent ex- 
treme opinions, the most distasteful to the mob. With 
the exception of Mr. Mitt, who was once returned for 
Westminster, and of Mr. Guapstone, who has been once re- 
turned for Greenwich, no statesman or writer of eminence has 
at any time been returned by the metropolitan constituencies 
which Sir C. Ditke contrasts with the petty borough of 
Calne. Lord Macattay, who sat for Calne, may be fairly 
set off against Mr. Mitt; and if Mr. Lowe is not on the 
same political level with Mr. Giapstone, he is inferior to 
no contemporary statesman in intellectual power. In large 
or small constituencies there is no difficulty in providing seats 
for those who profess doctrines which happen to be popular 
for the day. 

It may be said to the credit of Sir C. Ditxe that he con- 
ceals neither from himself nor from the meetings that he 
addresses the tendency of the redistribution which he 
proposes. It is not for the purpose of making improve- 
ments in the present Constitution, but as a step to a 
Democratic Republic, that representation is hereafter to 
be based upon numbers. In a speech or lecture at 
Newcastle Sir C. Ditke declaimed against the enormous 
cost of Royalty, adding that the expenditure of the Crown 
was not only a waste, but a mischief. If, indeed, the 
Monarchy, the House of Lords, and all the institutions of the 
country are to be destroyed, it would be idle to attempt to 
maintain small or independent constituencies. It may be 
presumed that Sir C. Ditke is not yet prepared to enlist 
among the followers of Mr. BrapLauau, who pledges himself 
to prevent the Prince of Waxes from ascending the throne; 
but in England, as in revolutionary France, the coarse Jacobin 
understands his own meaning better than the amateur 
Girondin, who fancies that it is possible to level down to the 
stratum of educated Liberalism or democracy, and then to stop. 
The Crown is even more valuable as a symbol or a flag 
than as a part of the constitutional system. The forces 
which suffice to destroy the monarchy will be fully 
equal to the task of creating the universal anarchy which is 
deliberately preached by the BrapLavuaus, and unconsciously 
promoted by the Ditkes who anticipate the time when 
the middle classes will be converted to the Republican faith. 
It is possible that some of the arrangements connected with 
the Court and the public representation of Royalty are capable 
of improvement, but it is neither honest nor reasonable 
to blame the Sovereign personally for the character and cost 
of establishments for which she is in reality less responsible 
than Sir C. Ditke himself, who'as a member of the House of 
Commons assists in passing the estimates. The military 
ficiency of the Horse Guards, and the cost of painting the 
figure-head of the QuEEN’s yacht, are questions which should 
be discussed in Committee of Supply. The retinue of officials, 
large and small, which Sir CHARLES enumerated, is maintained 
not for the personal gratification of Her Masesty, but for the 
Public dignity of the Crown. There is something inexpres- 
ably contemptible in arguing a great Constitutional question 
on such paltry grounds as the number of scullions and table- 

ers who are employed in the Royal household. The salary 
of a Monarch may be more than the salary of the President cf a 
Republic, but even from a purely economical point of view 
the experience of the United States would seem to show that 
4 Monarchy is not without its advantages. A definite proposal 
for the reduction of the expenses of the Crown, if made to the 
House of Commons, could be met and answered by respon- 
‘ible Ministers; but the only effect of such an address as that 
Which Sir CHarues has delivered to a company of working- 
men is to excite vague, exaggerated, and in many respects 
een irritation and discontent. ‘The sycophancy of the 
ers of democracy is more servile and demoralizing than 
adulation of Courts. 

Communists in England naturally avow the doctrines and 
the crimes of their foreign allies of’ the International Associa- 
tion; but it might be expected that politicians who appeal to 
the judgment of the middle classes would be capable of pro- 

by Continental experience. The Republic throughout 
Pitepe virtually means not a particular form of government, 
the expropriation of capitalists and landowners, and the 


equal division of every kind of possession. The Freneh 
advocates of the Social Republic have selected as a rallying 
cry the phrase of “ Down with the middle classes!” It is be- 
cause the Republicans are the irreconcilable enemies of order, 
of property, and of religion, that the Spaniards have provided 
themselves with a King and a dynasty. It is true that there 
is no historical or necessary connexion between the name 
or form of Republican government and the destruction 
of existing civilization; but the thoroughgoing enemies 
of Royalty in the present day are, with the exception 
of a limited number of dreamers and theorists, promoters 
of the most subversive schemes. If, after all, Sir C. Diixe, 
or any politician of the same type, would prefer a Commune 
to a Queen and a House of Lords, they would nevertheless do 
well to remember that there is an alternative which is not 
unlikely to follow the temporary success of their revolutionary 
efforts. It is not improbable that, like Frenchmen and 
Spaniards, Englishmen might, after a short experience of 
anarchy, prefer the suspension of liberty to the annihilation of 
order. The abolition of purchase will for the first time in 
two hundred years lead to the organization of an exclusively 
professional standing army, which may at some future time 
claim for itself a share of political influence. English freedom 
has from the first been an exceptional product of historical 
causes; nor is there any reason to hope that it will survive 
transplantation into an unknown soil. Those who desire to avoid 
the necessity of an uncertain experiment will, if they are wise, 
not assist in preliminary changes such as the establishment of 
universal suffrage and the equal distribution of seats. The 
revolutionary fowler of the present day has no hesitation in 
spreading his nets in the sight of the Conservative bird; and 
the folly of those who contribute to the increase of democratic 
power, while they would shrink from its economic and social 
consequences, has no excuse. Sir C. Dixxe’s lectures on the 
representative system are interpreted by Sir C. Ditxe’s lectures 
against Royalty; and if any fuller comment is required, Mr. 
BraDLavGn’s glosses remove all obscurity which may be found 
in the revolutionary text. 


SPAIN AND HER CREDITORS. 


aes is some reason to hope that the Spanish Cortes 
may reject the proposal of the Finance Minister to tax 


the foreign debt. The present Ministry owes its provisional: 


existence to the accident of personal jealousies; and Seiior 
ANGULO’s name adds no weight of authority to the outrageous 
scheme by which he hopes to attain a financial equilibrium. 
Even when the creditors of a State are its own subjects or 
citizens, an exceptional tax on the interest of a public loan is 
essentially a breach of contract. By far the greater part of 
the American Federal debt is held at home; yet it was with 
a deliberately dishonest purpose that a former House of Repre- 
sentatives, under the guidance of General Butter and the 
late Mr. Stevens, approved, by a vote which produced no 
practical result, the expediency of reducing the interest of the 
debt by ten per cent. At that time the most conspicuous 
Republican leaders were bidding for votes against their De- 
mocratic rivals; and both parties erroneously believed that 
repudiation would meet with popular favour. The same 
politicians who proposed to tax the interest of the bonds also 
advocated the deliberate fraud of paying off the principal in 
a depreciated paper currency. Greatly to the credit of 
the American people, all schemes for cheating creditors 
have since been abandoned, as not conducive to their 
own purposes, even by the most unscrupulous politicians.. 
If General Butter had succeeded in his attempts, the 
foreign creditors would have shared the loss with domestic 
bondholders; but they were not intentionally marked out 
as victims of spoliation. Where it is practicable to draw 
a distinction, there is a wide difference between the two 
kinds of obligation. A deduction from the interest of a 
national debt is unjust to the taxpayer in the same sense in 
which a tax on rent or any other special kind of income would 


be unequal. The foreign capitalist, on the other hand, is 


neither legally nor morally bound to contribute to the expenses 
of a Government with which he may chance to have engaged 
in pecuniary transactions. The droit d’aubaine by which the 
old French Monarchy appropriated to itself the goods of 
foreigners dying within its dominions was justly stigmatized 
as barbarous and inhospitable; but the risk was known before- 
hand by those whom it concerned, and the extortion involved 
no violation of contract. A tax imposed on a payment due to 
a foreign oreditor is not mefely a piratical exaction, but a 


gross violation of good faith, ‘The robbery has only been 
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rewdered possible by the confidence which has been reposed 
in the honour of the delinquent community. ' 
‘The last Spanish loan was negotiated in London with a 
formal assurance given by the agents of the Government that 
the interest would in no contingency be liable to any form of 
taxation. The late Finance Minister, Sefior Ruiz Gomez, 
recognised the undertaking when he introduced his Budget 
into the Cortes; and Sefior Anauto professed his intention of 
adopting m principle the Budget of his predecessor. He 
seems, however, to have made in his calculations or estimates 
seme corrections with which foreign creditors have nothing 
to do, and he has arrived at the conclusion that it is necessary 
to provide an additional revenue of a million sterling. It is 
probably difficult to levy a new tax in Spain, or to increase 
the rate of existing imposts; but English creditors are not 
called upon to devise the means of balancing the income and 
expenditure of Spain. On the absurd pretext that the bond- 
holders are interested in maintaining the national solvency, 
Sefior AncuLo has the audacity to propose a tax of eighteen 
per cent. on the dividends to which they are entitled ; and, 
unless the Cortes are more sensitive and more upright than the 
Minister, the income of the public creditor will be diminished 
by nearly a fifth. Lord Wesrsury, who appears to be in- 
terested in Spanish stock as trustee of an Investment Society, 
has called attention to the fact that the bonds are payable to 
the bearer, and that the contract is not even locally Spanish ; 
but it is not to be expected that a Minister who repudiates an 
honourable obligation will be checked in his dishonest attempt 
by any legal interpretation of his bargain. Since the Govern- 
ments both of England and of other States have in recent 
times prudently declined to enforce the payment of debts due 
to their subjects, the security of national debts is not protected 
by any coercive sanction. The vast liabilities of England, of 
France, and of the United States are simply debts of honour, 
because it is absolutely impossible to enforce payment. The 
law of the place of contract can scarcely render the taxation 
of dividends either more or less disereditable; yet Lord 
Westsvry’s opinion may perhaps be useful as an anticipatory 
answer to far-fetched quibbles by which the apologists of the 
Spanish Minister may attempt to confuse a simple question. 
The only attempt at an excuse which has yet been published 
cannot even claim the merit of sophistical ingenuity. A 
Spanish correspondent of the Zimes, writing apparently in an 
official or semi-official character, protests against the accusa- 
tions which have been brought against the Finance Minister, 
on the absurd and irrelevant theory that his scheme is framed 
in the interest of the bondholders. It has, he complains, not 
been remembered that eight out of the eighteen per cent. 
deducted from the interest by way of discount is to be 


applied to the purpose of a Sinking Fund. The bondholder | 


will, he contends, be benefited by the consequent apprecia- 
tion of Spanish credit, whereas the market value of his 
investment might perhaps be reduced if the revenue failed to 
balance the expenditure. Perhaps the most impudent point 
im the apology is the description of the tax under the title of 
discount. The legitimate charge for an anticipation of any 
temm of payment cannot even in Spain be thought applicable 
to partial repudiation. It is not the custom in any country 
to discount good bills which are already due, nor is any 
consideration whatever given by Sefior ANGULO to the bond- 
helder, who is to be mulcted to the amount of eighteen 
per cent. To provide a Sinking Fund, if such a contriv- 
ance is desirable, is the business, not of the creditor, but 
ef the debtor. In the present case, either the contract is com- 
plete without the establishment of a Sinking Fund, or the 
Spanish Government is bound to provide the requisite sum 
from its own resources. It is scarcely worth while to observe 
that there is no reason to believe that the imaginary Sinking 
Fund will be constituted; nor will the creditor have any 
security for the residue of his interest except the national 
honour, which will, if the Cortes adopt the Budget, have been 
irreparably compromised by a fractional spoliation. If the 
foreign creditors had acquiesced in Sefior ANGULO’s proposal, 


they would have created a precedent for future confiscation of 


their property. A tax of twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
could not have been more objectionable, except in amount, 
than the sufliciently heavy reduction which is now sug- 
gested. The term of discount is introduced into the dis- 
cussion for the purpose of persuading the people of Spain that 
the transaction is conducted in some manner in accordance 
with commercial rules. A future Minister might perhaps fix 
the rate of discount at fifty per cent. 

It is true that the financial honour of Spain 
hasbeen gravely and repeatedly impaired; but hopes were 
entertained both at home and abroad that since the Revolu- 


tion of 1868 a higher standard of national morality would be 
adopted. The young Kine cannot but feel that the proposal 
of partial repudiation inflicts serious discredit on the com- 
mencement of his reign; and it may be hoped that his jn- 
fluence will be used to compel the withdrawal of a scheme 
which is equally iniquitous and imprudent. To the inha- 
bitants of commercial countries repudiation of the whole or 
of part of a debt seems the most shortsighted of all possible 
frauds. Good faith is the most marketable of commodities. 
nor is there any doubt that the Spanish Government will 
have far more to pay in the additional price of future 
loans than it can save by the arbitrary reduction of interest, 
The most solvent and fertile in resources of all political 
communities has paid many millions in the way of high 
interest on loans because unprincipled American _politi- 
cians have from time to time encouraged projects of re. 
pudiation. The Spaniards themselves would have borrowed 
on far easier terms if they had not rendered their coun- 
try notorious for disregard to its public obligations, [f 
Sefior Aneuto’s Budget is passed, it will probably not be 
impossible to contract future loans, because there are always 
capitalists who will undertake any calculable risk for ade- 
quate consideration; but Spanish financiers found by pro- 
longed experience that the exclusion of their stocks from the 
great European Exchanges rendered bargains for additional 
loans difficult and onerous. If France had not enjoyed better 
credit than Spain, it would have been impossible for many 
years to obtain the evacuation of the occupied provinces, 
Perfect regularity of payment for a century and a half has 
enabled England to raise money on occasion more cheaply 
than any other State, than any private trader, or than any 
corporate or commercial association. The uncertain tenure of 
office by the present Government ought to give facility to the 
resistance which will probably be offered to its financial 
project. A reconciliation between ZorRILLA and Sagasta 
would have terminated pending political conflicts as suddenly 
asa railway amalgamation puts an end to competition and to li- 
tigation. It now appears that the breach between the two Pro- 
gressist leaders is final, and ZorriLia’s followers have al 
declared against the Ministerial Budget. It is improbable that 
Sacasta will allow his rivals the advantage of becoming the 
exclusive representatives of national good faith ; nor is it easy 
to understand how a Government which affects to continue 
ZorRILLa’s policy can persist, against the opinion of its virtual 
leader, with an imbecile and ruinous measure. If a disgrace- 
ful and perilous policy is to be adopted, it ought at least to 
be introduced by responsible leaders of parties. 


[HE WORKING-MEN AND THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 


_ niberation Society, following the example of the 
people who want to marry their nieces and their sisters- 
in-law, has enlisted the services of the Socialist Republicans 
of London, with a view to the more speedy and effectual 
destruction of the Church of England. Mr. M1aui reviewed 
a detachment of his new recruits at the Cannon Street Hotel 
the other evening, and gave them a little setting-up drillm 
preparation for the campaign. It would appear that the 
enemies of the Church have failed in their endeavours to 
obtain the active support of the middle classes, to whom 
they at first addressed themselves, and that they are now 
driven to seek a more advanced and violent alliance. 
Political conspiracy, like poverty, introduces men to strange 
associates. The greater includes the less, and there is nothing 
in the principles of the revolutionary agitators to prevent 
their hearty co-operation in an attack on one or two of 
the institutions of the country since they are pledged 
to overthrow the whole of them. The repeal of the affinity 
restrictions in the law of marriage would be a small instalment 
of Communist freedom in the relations between the sexes, 

it may be assumed that the confiscation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty would not be overlooked in a general redistribution of 
estates and funded capital. It is not stated upon what terms 
the Liberation Society and the Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Association have retained the services 0 
the irregular forces upon which they now rely chiefly 
for support. It is not probable that the Dissenting 
capitalists who defray the cost of agitation are pr 
pared to accompany their new friends in the more com 
prehensive crusade against existing institutions, includ 

private property, which is understood to be in contemplati>- 
The democratic free-lances may be trusted to go quite 4s 


in the path of revolution as Mr. Mraut and Mr. Moguk¥ can 
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desire, but it would be interesting to know at what point Mr. 
Matt and Mr. Mortey propose to part company with them. 
Any stick, it may be thought, is good enough for such a pur- 

but a prudent man would be careful not to gratify his 
malice by preparing a weapon which might immediately be 
applied to his own shoulders. There is a familiar Oriental 
fable which the leaders of the Liberation Society would do 
well to ponder. It is easy to evoke the aid of revolutionary 
guxiliaries, but Mr. M1ALL may find some difficulty in getting 
his goblin back into the bottle. 

In addressing the Conference of so-called “ working-men,” 
it suited Mr. MiaLt’s purpose to assume that, “ when they had 
«geyered Church and State, and applied that portion of 
« pational property to popular uses,” they would rest satisfied 
with their effort; but it requires a very slight acquaintance 
with the literature of the Republican propaganda to understand 
that the objects of the movement are of a more extended and 
Jess visionary character. The moral “change in the face of 
« society ” which is to result from the abolition of the Church 
may content Mr. Mratt, but his allies will be anxious for 
something more tangible and substantial, and it will be found 
that they have only begun their work. If Mr. Miatx had 
before been under any illusion as to the ultimate aims of his 
revolutionary contingent, it should have been dissipated by 
the speeches at the meeting. Mr. Howe, the Chairman, 
intimated that it was not as “a mere Dissenters’ movement ” 
that the professional leaders of the working classes had agreed 
to support it. It was, he said, a matter of history that the designs 
of the working-men were opposed by the Church, and he left 
it to be inferred that it was merely by way of clearing the 

for future action that the Church was now to be 
ed down. Mr. ApPLEGARTH wasequally vehement in his 
unciations of the Church for standing im the way of the 
e. Mr. Liorp Jones also explained that this was not a 
question of Church or chapel, and that the disendow- 
ment of the Church was desirable in order to provide 
funds which might in some way or other be applied to 
subsidize what he calls “the people.” In the prolonged 
and mysterious absence of Mr. Scorr RussExL, it is impos- 
sible to say what connexion may have subsisted between the 
twoalliances which have been projected and one of which has 
collapsed so miserably ; but itis remarkable that the same 
so-called working-men figure in each case. It may have been 
thought that it would be convenient to begin with the estates 
of the Church in providing sunny allotments for artisans «nd 
mechanics; but it is difficult to understand how the repre- 
sentatives of the working classes could simultaneously co- 
with Conservative Peers and Radical Dissenters. On 
the whole, they have more perhaps to hope from the Liberation 
Society and the Deceased Wife’s Sister Association than from 
Lord Satrspury or Mr. Harpy. 

It would appear from these revelations that there is a little 
knot of agitators who profess to represent the working classes, 
and to be authorised to treat on their behalf, and who hawk 
about the political foree which they pretend to have at their 
disposal, offering it first to one set of politicians and then 
to another, with a sublime disregard of- principle and con- 
sistency. Mr. Bricut’s appeal to the Trade-Unions during 
the Reform agitation seems to have suggested the idea 
of organizing the Unions throughout the country into a 
compact, highly disciplined, and docile combination, which 
thould be at the command of a snug Committee of 
delegates and demagogues in London, and which could be 
wed as a powerful political battering-ram whenever the 
managers of the machinery chose to set it in motion. The 
result, it was hoped, would be that the members of the 
supreme Committee, or some of them, would be elected to 
Parliament, and that they would be able to hold the balance 
between the two great historical parties, and to play much the 
‘ame part as the Irish members who composed the “ Pope’s 
“Brass Band” attempted to play afew yearsago. The idea was 
‘good one perhaps; but some rather serious practical diffi- 
culties have arisen in the effort to carry it out. The local 
Managers of the Unions have repudiated the authority of the 
elf-appointed junta in London, the leaders have quarrelled 
among themselves, each aspiring to a dictatorship, and the 
Working classes have resolutely refrained from electing a 
angle “ working-man Mr. assured his 

. associates “as were organi more 
“highly than any other class in the hogdoen” they could make 
short work with the Church; but he will probably discover 
performances are not quite equal to their pretensions. 

Organization is there, no doubt; but in order to turn it to 
“count there must be discipline and self-control. The 
who were to be the tool of this ambitious con- 


spiracy appear to think that their confidence has been some- 
what abused; and the self-elected leaders are continually 
holding each other up to derision and contempt. Mr. 
Opeer’s friends denounce Mr. Porrer as one of those “who 
“ intermeddle and seek popularity with a certain class at the 
“ cost of the people,” and they stigmatize “ the men of 

“ Street” as the “ political touts of the Reform Club.” Mgr. 
Howe.t sneers at the pot-house politicians of the “ Hole in 
“ the Wall,” and is in turn accused of‘ rubbing against broad- 
“cloth so much that he is becoming ashamed of his old 
“ companions in trade.” The Jacobins of the Old Bailey 
suspect the Girondins of the Labour Representation League, 
while in the far East Mr. Brapiaven has an independent 
following of his own. The London Patriotic Society has passed 
a vote of want of confidence in Mr. Scorr Russeu’s friends, 
declaring that they are neither working-men themselves nor 
authorised to represent that class. The power of the agitators 
for mischief is derived, not from their authority over the 
working classes, but from the spurious importance with which 
they are invested, and the means of agitation with which they 
are supplied by misguided Liberal politicians, who, it may be 
presumed, have no sympathy with subversive schemes, but 
who imagine that they can use these firebrands for their own 
purpose, and then prevent them from doing any further 
injury. The rich Dissenters who are in such a hurry to pull 
down the Church and revolutionize the marriage laws may 
find to their cost that, in allying themselves for these objects 
with revolutionary agitators, they have been doing their best 
to undermine their own position, 


FRENCH CONSERVATISM, 


IVE months ago it seemed as though the fortunes of 
France had reached and passed their ebb. The over- 

throw of the Commune had been accomplished by means in 
which it was impossible not to see cause for regret ; but, amidst 
much that was unsatisfactory, there appeared two genuine 
indications of brightening prospects. There had been a 
struggle in which the legitimate Government had not been 
defeated ; there had been a revolution in which Paris had not 
given the law to France. For a long course of years the 
Conservative element in the country had languished for want 
of encouragement on these two points. It had felt no con- 
fidence in itself, and for that reason it had been ready to 
submit blindly to any charlatan who might offer it safety. It 
had taken Paris at her own valuation, and yielded without 
further effort whenever the mob of the capital had been 
pleased to pull down one Government or to set up another. 
The ill-success of the Commune might be supposed to have 
scattered both these delusions—to have shown how strong and 
how united the Conservatives were when they had time for 
organization, and how willing and even anxious the provinces 
were to make their voices heard in the conduct of public 
affairs. ‘The classes which had maintained the Empire had 
an opportunity of proving that they had learnt wisdom from 
the failure of their twenty years’ experiment; and though 
their instinctive desire to choose a new capital was poli- 
tically shortsighted, it at least pomted to a determination not 
to leave the country again to the tender mercies of a revolu- 
tionary minority. ts 
It cannot be said that these expectations have approached 
nearer to fulfilment. The Conservative party is weaker, the 
Radical party is stronger, than it was in June last. The mis- 
takes of the Government and the mistakes of the constituen- 
cies have worked together for evil. M. Txiers is reaping 
the fruits of his policy towards the Communists in the re- 
viving discontent of Paris. The useless cruelty with which 
the insurrection was put down has converted friends into. 
enemies. The families of men who were condemned with- 
out proof, or shot without trial, are mot likely to set much 
store by the efforts of the Government to re-establish onder. 
Innocent people are rarely well affected towands authorities 
who treat them as guilty. The of taking moze 
prisoners than it was possible to deal with even by the most 
perfunctory system of courts-martial has let loose upon Paris 
a large number of workmen whose affection for the Commune 
has been consolidated by sufferings sustained im its cause. 
In comparison with this signal blunder no amount of street 
massacres would have been of much moment, Besides telling 
no tales, dead men strike some terror into those who see them. 
Put a man who is kept in prison for months, and then released 
because there is found to be nothing against him, is an enemy 


who has been neither hurt nor seriously frightened. " re-. 
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sentment at the injustice of the treatment he has undergone is 
only tempered by his contempt for the weakness which could 
do him so much injury and then be content with doing no 
more. If the victory of the Government had been marked only 
by an array of corpses, each survivor among the Communists 
might have thought that he owed his life to a lucky chance, and 
might have taken his escape as a warning not to run a similar 
risk a second time. But the thousands of Communist prisoners 
who will have returned home before the year is out will feel 
no such emotion. They have tasted the terrors of the law, 
and found them less formidable than they have been painted. 
M. TureRrs is not alone to blame in this matter. Probably his 
determination to overcrowd the gaols was in a measure forced 
upon him by that vindictive panic which so long reigned 
supreme at Versailles. He dared not grant an amnesty, 
he was too merciful to kill his prisoners in cold blood, and he 
consequently took that middle path which so seldom leads to 
anything except fresh difficulties. 

The mistakes of the Government are not the worst feature 
in the present condition of France. The mistakes of the 
classes which it represents, of that great composite body 
which desires order and security, and so much of liberty as is 
compatible with order and security, are still more serious. 
There was no reason to expect an enlightened policy from the 
French Conservatives, but it was not unnatural to look for 
that commonplace prudence which is dictated by the instinct 
of self-preservation. ‘They have seen that they can protect 
themselves when they have a mind to do so. They have seen 
that no mere personal government can in the long run protect 
them if they will not protect themselves, and yet, with these 
two facts conclusively established before their eyes, their whole 
idea of policy seems to be comprised in the word abstention. 
A letter on the state of Lyons, which appeared a short time 
back in the Jowrnal des Débats, gives striking evidence of 
this. Speaking of the complementary elections for the 
Municipal Council which were held on Sunday week, 
the writer says that the proportion of electors to voters was 
in one arrondissement thirteen thousand to four thousand, and 
in another seventeen thousand to five thousand. In one 
arrondissement only the voters rose to a third of the electors, 
and here a solitary victory was won over the Radicals. In 
former elections the Conservatives fought badly and were 
beaten; in this one they did not even fight. It is not—we 
are stiil quoting the writer of the letter—discouragement 
that produces this result; it is calculation. With mo- 
derate activity the Conservatives, who have some strength 
even in the revolutionary capital of the South, might 
achieve partial success, and at least leaven the Mu- 
nicipal Council with members of their own views. But the 
knowledge that they will be in a minority in the Council 
makes them indifferent to being represented in it. They have 
no love for an uphill battle. As they cannot have things in 
all respects as they wish to have them, they rather prefer to 
see them growing worse. The more violent the Municipal 
Council becomes, the more chance there is that the Govern- 
ment will be forced to take the administration out of its hands. 
The attitude of the party throughout France is here set out in 
miniature. To sit still and do nothing in the very presence 
of revolution, in the hope that some miracle may be wrought 
for their deliverance, seems the one course that has any charms 
for them. ‘Lhe less effort they make to save themselves, the 
greater they think is the chance that some one will be sent to 
save them. They are willing to leave Providence all the 
glory, and they only ask in return to have the rule that Heaven 
helps those that help themselves suspended for their use and 
benefit. 


In such a soil as this it is no wonder that Bonapartist hopes 
find ample nourishment. Prince Napoteon’s address to his 
late constituents is in effect a comparison between the state 
of France when the party of order left its interests in the 
hands of Napoceon III. and the state of France now that these 
interests are in the hands of M. Turers. It is easy of course 
to draw such a comparison so long as all the blessings of peace 
are scored to the account of the Empire, and all the conse- 
quences of war to the account of the Republic. If Frenchmen 
will only consent to “ compare eighteen years of prosperity, 
“ calm, and glory with what has been the position since the 
“ 4th of September—commerce languishing, industry para- 
“* lysed, workshops closed—” and to forget at the same time the 
incidents that preceded the 4th of September, they will have 
ao difficulty in arriving at the conclusion to which Prince 
Napo.eon wishes to lead them. Butif they are not absolutely 
deaf to the teaching of events, they will see in the very pro- 
sperity of which Prince NapoLeon reminds them the seed of 
their present misfortunes. What is it that has made French 


Conservatism so indolent, so wanting in self-reliance, so 
to lay the burden of politics upon any shoulders rather 
than its own, but the habits of inaction to, which twenty 
years of personal government have accustomed them? What 
is it that has made French electors so careless for the mogt 
part who it is that represents them, whether in the National 
Assembly or their local Councils, but the trick of looking to a 
direct popular vote instead of to the deliberations of popular 
representatives, as the fit expression of the national will? The 
frequency with which elections have lately followed one 
another in France is intolerable to men who have been taught 
to vote once or twice in a lifetime, and to expect that isolated 
effort of patriotism to secure them all they want for the next 
ten years. Except among the Radicals, Frenchmen seem to 
have lost the use of their political limbs. They may be sure 
that they will not recover it by a voluntary reassumption of 
the bandages which they threw off last year. 


THE NEED OF SANITARY LEGISLATION, 


oe is little doubt that a part of the approaching 
Session will be devoted to sanitary legislation, and, if the 
possession of a good case were always sufficient to ensure 
Parliamentary success, the Government might rely upon 
passing their Bill without delay or difficulty. Every one 
admits in theory that the existing law on the subject needs to 
be strengthened and supplemented. But truths which eve 
one admits are exposed to a special danger in Parliament. No 
party interest is involved in their recognition, and conse- 
quently, though they escape a particular kind of opposition, 
they lose the advantage of a particular kind of support. If 
there were no such thing as vested interests, the loss involved 
in this process would be greatly overbalanced by the gain. 
But, unfortunately, it is hardly possible to lay a finger on 
sanitary questions without touching some abuse or other, and 
wherever there is an abuse there is pretty sure to be an interest 
behind it. Local opposition cannot safely be despised when 
there is no political enthusiasm to bear it down. It is some- 
times easier to disestablish a Church than to close a pigstye, 
In the one case you have a great party at your back; in 
the other you may have nobody behind you, and a phalanx of 
pigowners in front. The only remedy for this state of things 
is the substitution of an intelligent determination to get cer- 
tain measures passed for that party feeling which, in more 
exciting matters, often stands in place it. 


The first step towards the creation of such a sentiment is to 
convince people that the existing sanitary laws do not answer 
their purpose, and that their purpose is one which is, in all 
respects, worth answering. It may almost be said that the 
inefficiency of the existing laws is too obvious to need proof. 
Except in a few favoured places, it is in the power of any- 
body to establish it to his own satisfaction, by simply asking 
himself two or three questions. His own inability to answer 
them will be more conclusive than the most laboured demon- 
stration. The primary object of sanitary laws is to give every 
member of the community the power of compelling every other 
member to abstain from acts which are injurious to public 
health. There is another aspect of the subject which has refer- 
ence, not so much to abstention from acts which injure health, 
as to the obligation to do acts which promote health ; but for the 
present this may be left out of sight. The conditions re- 
quisite for the proper exercise of this power are mainly two— 
that every member of the community should know what acts 
he can prevent his neighbours from doing, and what authority 
he is to invoke in order so to prevent them. In England, 
at present, both these conditions are wanting. The confusion 
and the incompleteness of the law are fatal to the first; 
the confusion of the authorities by whom the law is admin- 
istered is destructive of the second. Instead of a simple 
sanitary code, laying down in unmistakable language what 
acts are forbidden, there is a confused pile of statutes, some 
of universal application, others limited to certain places; 
some compulsory, others only in force when they have been 
adopted by the particular locality; some dictated by real 
sanitary knowledge, others which seem designed rather # 
prevent that knowledge from being of any practical service t 
mankind. The Public Health Act of 1848, and the L 
Government Act of 1858, together with two amending Acts 
passed in 1861 and 1863, form one such group. Four Acts 
which deal with the removal of nuisances constitute another. 
A third distinct group—some scven in number—deals wi 
such strictly kindred subjects as the prevention of disease 
the utilization of sewage. There are other magne 
such as Burial Acts, Factory Acts, Workshops Acts, Lodging 
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Houses Acts, Alkali Works Acts, Smoke Acts, Vaccination Acts, 
Adulteration Acts, which defy all arrangement. Besides these, 
many large towns have special Acts of their own, sometimes 
covering the same ground as the general statutes, and sometimes 
limiting or contradicting them. ‘The most important of all 
these Acts, the Public Health Act of 1848, and the Local 
Government Act of 1858, are not really laws at all. They 
command nothing ; they only empower the inhabitants of each 
district to erect their provisions into commands if they are so 
inclined. ‘Legislation of this kind has had precisely the same 
effect as permission given to a nursery of children to wash 
their faces. The child who likes to be clean has washed; 
the child who likes to be dirty has not washed. The places 
where the adoption of these two Acts is most urgently needed 
are the places where a proposal to adopt them is most certain 
to be voted down. 


What, therefore, is the position of a man who wants to 
find out whether he can prevent the water he drinks from 
being polluted by his neighbour’s sewage, or the air he 
breathes from being polluted by his neighbour's chimney ? 
He has first to master some fifteen general Acts of Parliament, 
in the hope that in one or other of them he will find 
the power he is in search of. If he fails in this, he must 
look through some twenty or thirty subsidiary Acts, on 
the chance that the power may be given incidentally by 
aclause in one or other of them. If he attains his end, he 
must examine further whether the particular Act which 
seem3 to serve his turn is in force in the district he lives in; 
and if it is, it is still possible that there may be some local 
Act which abridges his remedy. When all these dangers 
are surmounted, it is more than possible that the clause he has 
discovered turns out to be so defective in the scope of its pro- 
hibitions as to be practically unworkable. But, supposing 
that by some fortunate chance he does light upon the exact 
clause he wants, and finds that it is in all respects adequate to 
the occasion, he is not much better off than if his search had 
been altogether unavailing. His knowledge of what the law 
forbids will not help him, unless he knows further who it is 
that the law has charged with the duty of enforcing the pro- 
hibition. In some places certain Acts are administered by 
Local Boards, in others these same Acts are adminis- 
tered by the Town Councils, or by the Commissioners 
appointed under local Acts, or by the Guardians of the Poor, 
or by the Vestries. By one set of statutes the Local Boards 
have authority to act under the name of “ Nuisance authori- 
“ties,” and by another set these same Boards have authority 
toact under the name of “ Sewer authorities.” “ Intricate legal 
“ responsibilities,” says the Report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, “ being attached to so many various bodies, or to the 
“ same under different names, doubt often has been created as 
“to where the responsibility or power lay, resulting either in 
“inaction, litigation, or frustration of public works already 
“attempted.” Until lately this confusion was increased by 
these several bodies being placed under the supervision of 
three distinct departments of the Central Government. This 
defect in the law was remedied by the Act of -last. Session 
fusing the Poor Law Board, the Home Office, and the Privy 
Council, so far as their sanitary functions are concerned, into 
one new department—the Local Government Board; a reform 
which, indispensable as it was for other reasons, had the 


- Special advantage of creating a Minister specially charged with 


the duty of preparing sanitary Bills at a time when sanitary 
Bills most need to be prepared. 

For that the purpose which the existing laws on the subject 
do not answer is one which is worth answering will be 
denied by no one who considers the true scope of sanitary 
legislation and the evils which follow from its being neglected. 
lt is upon this branch of the law that the country depends in 
4 great measure for those four essentials of civilized lite—pure 
water, healthy dwellings, prevention and removal of epidemic 
diseases, and that registration of deaths and sickness which 
can alone show how far the objects of the law have been 
attained. In so far as this branch of the law is imperfect, 
the nation is exposed to the loss and misery which comes 
from the premature death of men with wives and children 
dependent on them, to the suffering undergone by men who, 
through no fault of their own, are leading unhealthy and 
inefficient lives, and to all the incidental injury to others 
which is the result of this unhealthiness and inefficiency. 
These are the direct consequences of defective sanitary laws. 

® indirect consequences are scarcely less mischievous. ‘The 
‘ation is the worse for the drunkenness which comes from 
tukerable homes, for the immorality which comes from over- 
yoWding, for the want of artistic power which depreciates 

manufactures as compared with foreign. No improve- 


ment in these respects is possible so long as the surroundings 
of the workman’s life are as squalid and as depressing as 
they are now. Until, for example, he can see the open sky 
without an intervening canopy of smoke, no amount of art 
education will give him the sense of colour which is so 
strangely wanting in England. To these must be added 
one more mischief, which is the peculiar attendant of im- 
perfect sanitary laws as distinguished from none atall. It is 
the degradation which comes from acquiescence in conscious 
failure. It were better that Englishmen should never have 
recognised their duty in sanitary matters than that, having 
recognised it, they should rest content with the contemptible 
apology for its performance which is all to which they can at 
present point. 


PEEK ». GURNEY. 


heer story of the failure of Overenp, Gurney and Co., 
Limited, has been once more recapitulated in a court of 
justice, and we do not observe that any new features have 
been added to the familiar picture. The Directors of the 
Company which was formed to carry on the business of the 
firm are charged with publishing a prospectus which was 
knowingly and wilfully incorrect and deceptive by reason of 
the suppression of a material and important fact—namely, the 
insolvency of the firm at the time when the prospectus was 
issued. The Master of the Rotts, before whom the case lately 
came, holds that this charge has been proved. Itis clear to the 
mind of that learned Judge, as well as to the minds of many 
unlearned persons, that in May 1865, when Messrs. GURNEY 
resolved on the formation of a Company, if the firm had 
attempted to go on without assistance they must have speedily 
stopped ; and if they had stopped, they would have paid only 
a very small dividend. The project of forming a Joint-Stock 
Company to carry on the business of the firm was merely a 
contrivance for bolstering up a tottering concern. Ilowever, 
the members of the firm applied to, and obtained the consent 
of, four gentlemen of high reputation in the City to co-operate 
with them in forming the Company. To those gentlemen 
the partners frankly explained the state of the firm, and, 
with the knowledge thus acquired, they all consented to 
join the Company. Accordingly they issued a prospectus 
of a Company, with a capital of five millions, of 
which one and a-half million was intended to be called 
up. With the money thus obtained, they did not doubt 
the power of the Company to tide over the difficulties 
of the firm, and to lay the foundation of a new and thriving 
concern which should derive large profits from the trans- 
action of legitimate business only. In doing this, they 
all acted bond fide to preserve that most valuable asset, the 
gocdwill of the old business, which would have become a zero 
if the firm stopped, and which the partners and their families 
could not command money enough to preserve, but which the 
million and a-half to be obtained from the Company was ex- 
pected to be sufficient to maintain. This was the real object 
of the formation of the Company, and it was wholly concealed 
from the public. The Directors embarked in a great 
speculation, which they believed would turn out well and 
yield large profits. They had calculated the chances 
with great care; but they miscalculated, and did not take into 
account the events which might and did occur. The question 
thus arises whether the Directors were justified in inducing 
the public to join them in a speculation which they honestly 
believed would turn out successful, without giving to the 
public all the information they themselves possessed? Did 
this sincere belief in the probable success of the Company 
exonerate the Directors from the consequences of the conceal- 
ment of an important fact? The Master of the Rotts 
holds that it did not. There can be no doubt that, if the 
circumstances of the firm had been disclosed, the Company 
would not have been formed, and so the Directors deter- 
mined to conceal them; but at the same they put 
their own money into the concern, and determined to stick 
to it to the last. This we take to be a fair description 
of the conduct of the Directors, and the equitable 
consequence of that conduct has been, at least up to @ 
certain point, correctly stated by the learned Judge. If, 
says he, a shareholder had, shortly after shares had been 
allotted to him, discovered the facts proved before the Court, 
the Directors would have been held personally liable to make 
good the loss he had sustained. 

Thus far there can be né room for difference of opinion 
either as to the facts of the case or the law applicable thereto. 
But the plaintiff in the case was not an original allottee, but 
a transferree of shares, who had bought them in the market 


some months after the formation of the Company. The 
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tus was issued in July 1865, and the plaintiff 
bought his shares in October of that year and January 
1866. The Company, as we all know, stopped payment in 
the May following. The Master of the Rots says that 
the plaintiff never made any inquiry into the condition of 
the concern until after the failure, and if the failure had 
not occurred, would doubtless have made no inquiry at all. 
We entirely agree with the learned Judge. An effectual in- 
quiry could hardly have been made except by employing a 
solicitor and an accountant, and unless the persons employed 
had been gifted with singular acuteness and pertinacity they 
would probably have been baffled. “When a man takes 
“ shares in a Company, he ought to ascertain at once whether 
“ the representations on the faith of which he took his shares 
“ are correct or not.” We can only say that we should like to 
see him do it. The judgment of the Master of the Rotts 
reminds us of an exposition by a late learned and facetious 
Judge of the duties of an agricultural labourer, whose wife 
was living in adultery at a time previous to the establishment 
of the Divorce Court. This plaintiff is aecused of playing 
fast and loose, of intending to adopt the Company if it prospered, 
and to repudiate it if it failed. But we apprehend that he 
conducted himself exactly like purchasers of shares in general. 


If the plaintiff had resorted to a Court of Law instead of a 
Court of Equity, it appears probable that the result would have 
been different. He would have complained in a Court of Law 
that he had been induced by a fraudulent representation to 
become a shareholder in the Company. There could be no 
doubt that there was what the law regards as a fraudulent 
representation, and the inducement to purchase shares 
was the apparent prosperity of the Company, which was 
produced by the concealment of material facts known 
to the defendants. If the true position of the concern 
had been stated, nobody would have taken shares in the 
Company, and the firm would have become bankrupt. 
There have been many cases in Courts of Law where 
a person, having seen a prospectus or report of a Company, 
has been induced by it to purchase shares, and has recovered 
damages against Directors for false representations contained 
in such prospectus or report. But suppose that the purchaser 
has not actually seen a prospectus or report, but has been in- 
fluenced by the reputation which the Company has acquired 
through the circulation of such documents, it would appear 
that his right of action ought to be the same as if he had actually 
seen it. And if this is good Law, it can scarcely be bad Equity. 
The Master of the Roris, however, makes his judgment 
turn upon the neglect which he imputes to the purchaser 
in investigating the position of the Company, and thus he takes 
a ground which we venture to say would be untenable in a 
Court of Law. The experience of a special jury would tell 
them in a moment that it was unreasonable to expect a 
purchaser of shares to do that which it is said in the Rolls 
Court he ought to have done. Their instinct would guide 
them to the conclusion which the law has expressed by saying 
that a man is liable for the natural consequences of his own 
acts. If you throw dirt into a street, and it falls upon a 
person going by, you are liable to make good the damage 
done to that person’s clothes. Ifyou bring out a Company 
which ostensibly does a large aud lucrative business, while 
really it is on the verge of insolvency, and people invest their 
money in it and suffer loss, that loss must be made good by 
you. If this is common sense, it ought to be both Law and 
Equity; but we feel more sure that it is the former than the 
latter. 

There seems to be a fatality attending all legal proceedings 
in reference to this Company. The suit to relieve share- 
holders cn the ground of frand by the Directors failed. The 
prosecution of the Directors for criminal fraud failed; and 
even the attempt to make the Directors liable for legal fraud 
has also failed. We should have thought that, even if there were 
any doubt as to the equitable right of a purchaser of shares to 
the relief asked in the Rolls’ Court, there must be any number 
of original shareholders who have suffered grievous losses 
which these Directors are, according to the recent judgment, 
liable to make good. A shareholder who took shares on the 
faith of the prospectus in August could scarcely be expected 
to become dubious in January, or even in May. What- 
ever may be assumed to the contrary by Judges, it is 
eertain that the public ‘cannot tect themselves before- 
hand against this kind of fraud. We are many of us 
too much in a h to invest in. attractive Companies; but if 
we were more deliberate, we could hardly protect ourselves 
against imposition. Life is not long enough to perform its 
business with the painful diligence which the Master of the 
Ro.ts requires from a purchaser of shares, and we venture to 


hope that Law or Equity may place the liability of Directogg 
on a more satisfactory footing than that upon which this cagg 
leaves it. The Directors of this Company cannot easily ese 

ruin, and therefore the moral effect of their exoneration from 
this particular claim is not very important. But the case re. 


markably exemplifies the uncertainty of the law. 


THE ELEVATION OF WOMEN. 


5 gp Report of the Cambridge Syndicate for conducting the 
examinations to which ladies are now admitted comes at g 
good time to remind us that there are other modes of elevati 
the feminine intellect besides political agitation. We do not, 
indeed, wish to say that this mode of encouraging the education 
of girls is free from objections, which caused some people to regard 
it with suspicion at first. The confusion of mind which assumes 
that asking questions is necessarily the best mode of teachin 
people to answer them may lead to some practical evils. An 
examination should properly accompany, instead of preceding, the 
provision of schools and other means of education. To examine 
either boys or girls before they can be properly taught is to invite 
them to resort to those enemies of all sound knowledge, the 
crammers; and there are obvious reasons for thinking that the 
evil would be even greater in the case of girls than of boys, How- 
ever, we must content ourselves in this country with an utterl 
unsystematic way of doing things, and we may fully admit that 
the examination, if it does nothing else, will at any rate enable 
us to form some kind of notion of the existing state of female 
education. Little as we sympathize with the ordinary advocates 
of women’s rights—and we fail to sympathize with them chiefly 
because they seem to us to be giving a wrong direction to aspirations 
most creditable in themselves—we fully agree that the female mind 
ought to receive the very highest training of which it is capable. 
Nothing is more lamentable than the frivolity to which women of 
really fine intellects are frequently condemned ; and nothing could 
be easier than to point out many most sericus evils which result 
from it. Amongst other subjects of the Cambridge examination, 
for example, is Political Economy. No one can tell how much 
mischief is due to the fact that women, who supply so — 
a part of the machinery by which pauperism ought to 
suppressed, and by which it is in fact too often encou- 
raged, are, as a rule, not only ignorant of the bare formule 
of political economy, but in a state of mind which renders 
them impervious to the most obvious arguments of economists. 
lf they could be taught more systematic habits of thought on 
such subjects, and encouraged to look forward to the ultimate 
consequences of their actions, as well as tothe immediate gratiti- 
cation of their benevolent instincts, we might hope that charity 
would become a means of improving the population instead of en- 
couraging its wholesale demoralization. 

We have no doubt, moreover, that young ladies are just 
as capable of learning as young men. Indeed we should 
be inclined to anticipate that they would show under similar 
circumstances a higher average of merit. The feminine mind 
is far more docile; and docility is precisely the quality which 
is of most value in examinations. Originality, except in so 
far as it is an indication of general power, is a positive dis- 
advantage. ‘That competitor goes furthest, other things being 
equal, who sticks most resolutely to the beaten track. Girls, 
again, have fewer sources of distraction than boys; out of a hun- 
dred young gentlemen of eighteen, we may guess that something 
like seventy-tive are little better than animals; their energy has, 
under our present admirable arrangements, been directed almost 
exclusively to the development of their muscular system. Girls 
are wt least free from that temptation, as well as more ready to 
run in the groove that is carved out for them by their teachers. 


Probably the greater physical vigour of the male animal would ‘ 


enable those exceptional boys who take kindly to their studies to 
defeat their feminine rivals, for in severe examinations strength of 
constitution is almost as great an element of success as it is in 
athletic exercises; but we should guess that in the second rank 
the girls with equal advantages would generally beat the boys. 
Judging, however, from the Report of the Cambridge Syndicate, 
this would not be the case as matters are at present. J 
absence of a thorough and methodical training has told against 
the girls in almost every branch of study. In Divinity there was 
“ a want of independence and originality of thought,” which, we 
will hope, was due to a sense of the dangers of heresy; and, 00 
the other hand, the students often gave their own ideas instead of 
those in Butler’s Analogy. We imagine their ideas were not 
an improvement on the author's. In Arithmetic, in English Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Composition, in French and German, ™ 
Mathematics, in Logic, in Geological and Physical Geography, 
and in Drawing and History of Art, we find that the exammers 
substantially agree in their verdict. The degree of blame vanes 
considerably ; the ladies being apparently worst in their 

—a fact which will not astonish any one who has had the priv 
lege of travelling in ladies’ society ; whilst in other matters 
shortcoming was apparently small. In two subjects, and those 
not of a specially feminine character, the ladies receive almost 
unmixed praise. The examiner in Political Economy thinks 
results “ very satisfactory on the whole”; whilst the Latin 
examiner becomes quite’ enthusiastic. “ Nothing,” he says; 
“but hard and genuine study, combined with really good 
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‘number of examinees was in this case only five; and 
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abilities, could have produced such a result.” The whole 


we have not the means of knowing in what quarter they 
yeceived their education. We may, however, safely venture to 
conjecture that it was not in one of the ordinary girls’ schools. 
Probably in this instance the ladies were enabled by some fortu- 
nate circumstance to receive instruction of a kind generally 
yeserved for their brothers. The general conclusion is, therefore, 
isely what we might have anticipated—namely, that the ladies 
Se done well enough to show that with more encouragement 
they could do better, but that they have shown sufficient wealmess 
to confirm our previous belief as to the deficiency of their training. 
The whole number of candidates being only one hundred and nine, 
and they, it is to be presumed, being picked specimens of their class, 
the inference as'to the present state of ladies’ schools must be more 
unfavourable than these statements would at first sight imply. We 
have little doubt, in fact, that the methods pursued in the great mass 
ef such schools are calculated to encourage the most slipshod and 
cial habits of thought, and that it is only’in very rare instances 
that their pupils are put through a course of study really worthy 
of thename. Education at home must of course, as a general 
rule, conform to the same ‘ype: and, in short, we have now the 
authority of the University of Cambridge for saying that English- 
women are generally in a state of intellectual semi-starvation. 
It is true that we have once or twice ventured to make the same 
statement, without any such august authority to back us; and 
have inferred the badness of the manufacturing process from the 
very insufficient quality of the article turned out. Still we have not 
the vanity to suppose that a self-evident truth will be as imposing 
when it comes from the mouth ofa journalist as when it is uttered 
by a learned and religious foundation. The R of the Syndi- 
cate has really said nothing which everybody interested in the 
subject did not perfectly well know beforehand ; but it may be 
useful as an advertisement of a notorious fact. 

So far we may go with a pretty general agreement. The ques- 
tion as to the best remedies for an admitted evil is one which 
will admit of the widest divergence of opinion. Amongst the 
many answers that may be given, the most obvious will bear upon 
some means of increasing the efficiency of schools and of instruc- 
tion at home, by improving old schools, creating new ones, and 
appropriating a share of the endowments now devoted to boys to 
the ideration of their sisters. Of such schemes it is unnecessary 
to say more than that some genuine reform in the direction thus 
indicated is urgently needed, and that we hope it may be 
vigorously attempted. But it is further urged that one great 
cause of the deficiency of feminine education is the absence of 
any sufficient demand for highly educated women. Throw 
open the professions which are now confined to men, it is 

id, and women will qualify themselves to compete in 
the struggle of life. Here we come upon more doubtful 
ground, though we would by no means deny that women 
might be satisfactorily employed in many duties from which 
they are now excluded. But to suppose that the women of the 
future will be lawyers, doctors, and tc sy still seems to 
us to be a chimerical and not a very agreeable prospect. It is at 
least probable that, even if the distribution of functions were left 
to the free play of individual tastes, men would oust women 
from active life simply because they are now, and are likely always 
tobe, the strongest competitors. Woman may pass an examina- 
tion as weil as men ; but success in practical affairs . 4" upon 
qualities which cannot be tested in any examination. the race 
for success, women, as it need hardly be proved, are very heavily 
handicapped; and it is probable that, after all the barriers of 
prejudice had been thrown down, things would gravitate back to 
thar old condition, and the line of demarcation be pretty much 
where it was before. Meanwhile we are old-fashioned enough to 
fancy that we should have run a risk of inflicting an injury upon 
some important moral feelings, for which the pleasure of having 
tried the experiment would be a very small recompense. What- 
ever is done in the direction of ing new careers for women, 


blinded by prejudice; but the specimen which we have had of the 
political influence of women in this respect does not encourage 
us to think that either they or the country would be much im- 
i by conceding to them extended rights. ‘The chief effect on 

egislation would probably be a stronger clerical influence, and a 
greater oan to exceed the bounds within which legislation 
can be useful; the effect on women themselves would be to en- 
co the belief that sentiment will supply the place of reason- 
ing. Whatever other advantages may result, the very last quality 
that would be encouraged is that which we are assured is speci 
deficient in feminine education—a thorough and systematic culti- 
vation of mind. That is not the quality which specially succeeds 
in modern politics. In short, if education means an orderly 
wie ged of the faculties, an inducement offered to women to 
leave the station for which they are fitted is so far an incitement 
to develop in a wrong direction. 


“A NOVEL—ONE GUINEA AND A- ” 


ANY monstrous anomalies flourish without remark, until 
chance consigns them to the rubbish-room of history. Then 
for the first time they turn to useful purpose by satisfying future 
nerations as to the creditable advances that men make on the 
intelligence of their fathers. Surely the day must come, and come 
speedily, when the nt standard price of novels will strike 
common sense from the ludicrous point of view. If our children 
ridicule us for having tolerated ogee and a-half as the regulation 
price inevitably ticketed on each new-born work of fiction, who 
shall blame them ? Experience has taught us only too painfully the 
value of the mass of the novels that are yawned and groaned over. 
Many of them would be dear indeed at any advance on the waste- 
paper price ; yet there is no sliding-scale of prices, and all that 
more or less repay the reading are taxed at an identical prohibi- 
tory rate. In its fiction department, that nigh-atunling phrase, 
“the republic of letters,” may be construed most literally. The 
most crackbrained Communist never dreamed of a more pai 
dead level of depressing equality than_that which actually exists 
in the realm of three-volume fiction. For these books are gauged 
simply by weight, and the price is the same whether the weight 
be made up of refuse metal from the marine stores or fine 
gold of Ophir, sparkling with gems. A novel by George Eliot 
commands no more than the crude sighionaens of some spas- 
modic sensationalist or the sentimental maundering of some 
blighted spinster. We grumble at our butchers’ bills, and 
with sufficient reason; but if mutton sold on the same terms 
as romances, butchers might as well put up their shutters. 
Who ever heard of a rational butcher disposing of his garbage 
at the price of his prime sirloins and saddles ? We admit 
mutton to be a n of life, while our minds might be 
all the healthier were we to ration them more strictly as far 
as romance goes. But the consumption of the one grows as 
steadily as the use of the other in a vast number of rising house- 
holds, in one case and the other prices should be in some 
measure regulated by the law of demand and supply, instead of 
being invariable and extray Of course the price that pub- 
lisher and author should ask need only be limited by what buyers 
are prepared to pay. But can any one conceive that, in a question 
of a direct deal with the public, a novel, say, of George Eliot’s 
—we name her as the author whose wares stand presumably highest 
in the market—would have any wide circulation or command any 
decided commercial success, if it could be procured for nothing 
less than a guinea and a-half? The days are when Con- 
stable or Cadell used to sweep off ten thousand copies of a new 
Waverley novel just in time to clear their shelves for the second 
edition. The rare successes of to-day which in the faintest degree 
resemble those traditional triumphs are in the main factitious, as 
when an ex-Premier condescends to step into Paternoster Row, and 
the bookseller understands that his public career has advertised his 


and much may undoubtedly be done, should be done with a 
careful remembrance that, alter all, the disturbance of established — 
relations between the sexes may produce evils of the most vital | 
importance, which no wise man can allow to be summarily | 
d from consideration by @ priori assumptions as to the | 
natural equality of human beings. The most popular nostrum, | 
however, for improving the feminine mind appears to be the 
of giving them votes. Whatever other arguments may 
urged upon this topic, we must say that the supposed educa- 
ional influence of vating appears to us to be one of the boldest 
‘sumptions to which we have ever listened. Why should the 
thatia woman is called upon once in two or. three years to 
*Xeteise an infinitesimal share of electoral power make her wiser 
better? ‘Will the prospect encourage her to study political 
“stomy and history—to say nothing of mathematics or the 
matital sciences? Every man thinks that he is perfectly com- 
betent to elect a member of Parliament without any education 
ver; and probably women will take the same view of the 

“se. The political lectures given at the hustings or at popu- 
Meetings have not hitherto to our knowledge exerted a 
‘ery refining influence on the male constituents’ minds; and 
We don’t quite see why women should be the better for at- 
wg them. So far as we can judge from the action of 

t ieadevs, the great advantage of giving women votes 
ay be to enable them to join more vigorously than ever 
‘scussions about contagious diseases. We are, perhaps, 


book. Living nowadays is dear enone, but people at least ex- 
pect to make the two ends meet by taking the benefits of modern 
progress and invention along with their drawbacks. It would be 
just as reasonable were the Great Northern Railway to regulate 


its fares to York by the rates of the old posting days as it is to 
pretend to compel us to pay for our books the prices of fifty 
years back. Now that novel-writing is made the distraction of 


the incapable or the last refuge of the destitute, it i 

needs all adventitious aids to preserve the dignity of the calling. 
Perhaps this is the reason why we are supposed politely to assume 
the inestimable value of the desultory rations of any hob- 


| bledehoy who has a soul superior to trade and a brain in- 


ferior to figures, who has been shamefully plucked after much 
costly coaching at a preliminary competitive examination, or 
who has hurried to the dogs Engi dissipation; or of 
some sighing maiden dblasée of in wool, who embodies and 
idealizes herself and her feelings, and twaddles of love and senti- 
ment through a thousand mortal pages ; or of the maturer female, 
who has forgotten any little delicacy she ever had with any little 
grammar she ever learned, who mistakes audacity for strength, 
and plumes herself on being an artist because she has the knack 
of startling and shocking us like a flaming picture of the Two- 
headed Nightingale. We are not disposed to be too exacting with 
novel-writers. As a rule, if clever men or women show some 
slight artistic sense in turning out their flimsy workmanship, it is 
all we hope for. We might even be not disinclined to have 
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it supposed that, as munificent patrons of letters, we had guineas 
and half-guineas to spare for the writings of certain novelists of 
reputation, just as we like to talk of three-hundred-guinea 
broughams, or five-hundred-guinea portraits, or sixty guineas for 
a gun, by artists of fashionable reputation. The proprietor of 
goods in any way worth the buying may have a right to ask a 
fancy price for them. But we consider it something worse than 
an insult to our inteliigence to have shopboys’ English and kitchen- 
maids’ sentiment charged to us at the same rate as a work by 
the author of Adam Bede. 

Practically, of course, these trade prices are illusory, and it is the 
system of the circulating libraries that makes them so. The public 
never buys, nor does the — ever sell, except to the library. 
And it may be assumed that, with the average of creditable novels 
emanating from respectable houses, the actual selling price is 
somewhat less than half the nominal one. . As to what the 
libraries may give for the rubbish brought out by more obscure 
publishers we are unable to hazard a guess. Books like these 
make as good padding for subscribers’ boxes as better ones, 
and there may be swine, moreover, whose indiscriminate 
swallow cannot tell husks from pearls. We can imagine the 
face of the public-spirited manager of one of these enterprising 
establishments were he to see his 500 copies of the Grand- 
mother’s Revenge debited to him at thirty-one shillings and 
a the copy, minus merely the trade discount. et the 
author of the Grandmother's Revenge has climbed to the top of the 
tree, or — so, in her own especial line, and the public would 
pay as high for her book as for any other. No one can rival her 
in artistically reconciling the social morality of the Borgias with 
possibilities in Belgravia in 1871. No flight she has taken as 

yet rises to the dramatic sublimity of the dénowemenc in this her 
latest novel, where the innocent granddaughter regains the de- 
luded lover whom her venerable and admirably preserved re- 
lative had nearly ravished away in a series of Machiavellian 
machinations and soul-thrilling crimes. Yet the proprietors of 
the library obtain the Grandmother's Revenge for some fifteen 
shillings; that is their usual figure, except perhaps in circum- 
stances most exceptional, and they cannot spoil their market 
by establishing dangerous precedents. The monster libraries set 
the price for the smaller ones, and accordingly the Grandmother's 
Revenge sells everywhere at fifteen shillings. If we, as admirers 
of the talented and prolific author, desire to place her latest fiction 
along with the sixty or seventy volumes of its predecessors which 
adorn our library shelves, why, in the name of justice and common 
sense, should we be compelled to buy it twice as dear as anybody 
else? It is no consolation that the author suffers much more than 
we do. Weare “sweated” unconscionably for a single copy of her 
works, but she loses the B yar on all the copies which pd might 
have sold had the nominal price been the real one. We indeed, 
having an intense admiration for her style and subjects, may have 
been fortunate in the possession of the ample means that enabled us 
to gratify our taste. But other people who were more moderately 
Pomyeg of her merits, and to whom money is more of an 
object, feel sadiy that visits to Coriuth are not for them. They 
baulk their fancy rather than gratify it at so extravagant a cost, 
and content themselves with scrambling for their favourite author’s 
work at the libraries till they sicken of hope deferred. By the 
time the cheap edition of the Grandmother's has come out, 
their fancy has passed, the fashion has changed, and the author has 
lost her purchaser. Surely it would be better if she were given 
fair play, and if her admirers had the option of coming in to 
patronize her at first hand. Let the libraries, as purchasers on a 
at scale, claim a reasonable reduction on taking a quantity; 
‘but let the retail and the wholesale prices bear some sort of rela- 
tion to each other. Whether the price should be kept up even to 
the comparatively moderate figure at which it is actually fixed is 
another question, and one which we should answer in the nega- 
tive. Ours is the only country in the world where the system 
prevails, and no other, so far as we are aware, has attempted 
to imitate us. This, so far as it goes, is an argument against 
our three volumes and their high prices. We are not blind to 
the facilities for the circulation of literature furnished by the 
circulating libraries, but we are sure that the monopoly which 
they practically possess is a mistake. It imposes a certain tyranny 
both on writer and reader, which neither one nor the other can 
elude. We do not blame them in the least; it is their object to 
work their establishments at a profit, and naturally they only 
consider their customers so far as it conduces to that object. But 
our pleasure and interest are continually clashing with theirs. 
Literature suffers, we believe, from the system, because a fictitious 
demand is stimulated for a commodity that is worse than worth- 
less. A novel may never be asked for by the consumers, but if it 
is bound in regulation fashion and is up to regulation bulk, it 
serves as well as anything else to stuff the boxes which the mid- 
dleman contracts to fill. The author, poorly as he may be paid, 
obtains a fictitious price when he receives any money at all, or, if 
he be content to write for fame, his publisher at least has a cer- 
tain profit, which profit ultimately comes out of the pockets of 
meritorious competitors who really offer something for sale that is 
worth paying for. If there were fewer bad novels, the libraries 
would have to fill their boxes with better ones; and the prizes for 
better work would be raised sufficiently to induce authors to study 
quality rather than quantity. As things go, there is as little 
motive for a writer to produce artistic and highly-finished work as 
for a South African sheep-farmer to be over particular as to the 
quality of his wool. Roughly speaking, there is only a sivgle 


quality recognised in the market, or, if that be not exact} 
case, at ta 28 a pound of coarse will pay better than y hag 
quarters of a pound of fine. 

There is another consideration which must come home i. 
cally to all of us. By exploding the tradition that makes three 
volumes an inexorable conventionality, we should relieve many g 
wretched author from the bed of Procrustes that cramps him ang 
tortures us. Every one can call to mind many a promising 
work irretrievably ruined by being spun out to feebleness, of 
patched with extraneous and inferior stuff. If we once admitted 
novels in five-shilling or seven-and-sixpenny single Volumes, 
the writers might please themselves, while greatly increagj 
the chances of pleasing their readers. And we should have 
the circulating libraries at an advantage, although not an un- 
fair one. If country subscribers apply again and again, and up. 
successfully, for Mr. Trollope’s latest fiction, at present they can 
only grumble, or envy their more lucky neighbours. If they 
could procure it for seven shillings, instead of a guinea and a- 
half, many of them certainly would procure it after their first 
unsuccessful application, while others would have bought it for 
their book-rooms without going to the library at all. The 
libraries would take twice the number of copies they do at 
present, and would be compelled to multiply their orders inde. 
finitely if they meant to keep their subscribers. That the 
would be a success, if publishers agreed to try it in concert, we 
can have little doubt; and we question as little that publishers, 
as well as authors, would gain by it. Baron Tauchnitz has 
tested it for us to a considerable extent abroad. His English 
books are merely reprints—that is to say, he eliminates from his 
speculation the attractive elements of curiosity, and the anxiety to 
be among the first to read what all the world will be talking of. Yet 
they sell admirably. His books are by no means particularly cheap; 
an ordinary novel reprinted in three volumes costs four shillings and 
sixpence unbound. Yet our Custom House officers will tell us 
that tourists do a greater contraband trade in these Tauchnitz 
editions than in lace, jewellery, and eau de Cologne all put toge- 
ther. The absurdity of the existing state of things is patent. It 
is no less injurious to publishers than to authors and the public, 
and we think we can promise that, if the publishers woul only 
step forward to reform it, the public would bear them out, 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


A eo strength and the weakness which equally characterize the 
transformation of the province of houses called London into a 
city of imperial grandeur and convenience have been well illus- 
trated by two events which have occurred in rapid succession 
in the course of last week: the gift by Lady Burdett Coutts of 
Columbia Market to the Corporation of London, and the opening 
of Queen Victoria Street by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Nowhere but in England would such a work as the creation ina 
teeming and squalid quarter of a Market on a scale of palatial 
grandeur, with corresponding approaches, have been left to private 
munificence; and nowhere, perhaps, except in England, would 
private munificence have been found to fill up the gap. No 
country, again, except England would have allowed such a project 
as the creation of a main artery, comprising a riverine quay and 
a street of the first class, and linking together points of such import- 
ance as the Houses of Legislation and the centres of civic and com- 
mercial life, to be paralysed for several years by the squabbles and 
the impecuniosity of railway speculators. Still there is progress, 
although, on comparing the many good intentions with the per- 
centage of satisfactory results in the way of metropolitan improve- 
ments, taken in the broadest signification of the word, since, let us 
say, the accession of the Queen, we cannot but regret very keenly 
that, with so much largely planned, more should not have been 
perfectly executed. 

Two or three years since this regret would in some mouths have 
taken the shape of a prayer that we had a Haussmann in London, 
but all which has since happened has taught us that administra- 
tors like Baron Haussmann and his employers may have for their 
legitimate successors such as Raoul Rigault and Courbet. Not even 
the infliction of Mr. Ayrton has convinced us that, in matters of 
taste and architecture, as well as in politics, constitutional govern- 
ment is not in the long run the safest and best. But as 
balance of ins and outs cannot be maintained in the world of art 
as it is in that of general legislation, unceasing vigilance ant 
unsparing criticism are the first duty of all who care to have’ 
to exercise a taste. The vigilance may often degenerate into 
suspicion, and the criticism lapse into censoriousness ; but a spint 
contented optimism will most certainly indicate an age of bere. 
mediocrity. As it is, the control of the general improvement 0 
London is at this moment more divided than it ever was. 
logical recommendation of Lord Elcho's Committee to invest the 
First Commissioner of Works, under the advice of a Co 
Experts, with a regulative control over the style of new —s 
politan buildings, has by general acquiescence been pigooo-be : 

ending the present tenure of the First Cummissionersi)p- 
eanwhile the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Corporation 
of London have both awoke to a considerable activity of ™ 
enterprise, and are, we must say, both of them upon the br 
deserving well of the public by the spirit and the good inten 
which they manifest ; while the big railway corporations are 
as before to beautify the capital with palaces such as the new Midland 
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Hotel, or to render it hideous with monstrosities like the river-side 
jons. 

least in the structures under the control of Government some- 
thing like method, consistency, and breadth of plan might have 
peen anticipated ; but in these more than elsewhere the supre- 
macy of haphazard has been paramount. To prove this we have 
only to glance at the histories—three of which have not reached 
their last volume, and the last is still a long way from its con- 
elusion—of the four great architectural undertakings of late years 
in London, having for their objects respectively to house adminis- 
tration, to house Jaw, to house miscellaneous art, science, and 
omniscience, and to house pictures in particular, old and new. 
The cry for better public offices is renee Spe years old, and the 
first Palmerston Government undertook to meet it. The First 
Commissioner then was Sir Benjamin Hall, an active and clever 
man, honestly intending to do his duty, but wanting in the 
refinement necessary for a perfect success. This Minister embarked 
on the hazardous, but high-minded, project of an unlimited and 
liberally conceived competition for a gigantic reconstruction of 
the public offices, commencing with those of the Foreign and 
War Ministries, on a site which, if not absolutely the best, was 
yelatively satisfactory—namely, the vicinity of Downing Street. 
But unfortunately he staked his venture upon so complicated a 
system of competition that it broke down on adjudication. 
Happily some debris of result turned uppermost out of the wreck, 
which justified another Government in entrusting one of the 
buildings which had been immediately asked for, and a new 
India Office, of which the need had in the meanwhile become 
evident, to the competent hands of Mr. Scott, aided at the India 
Office by Mr. Digby Wyatt. No sooner was this done than Lord 
Palmerston came back, and contrived to spoil the arrangement by 
insisting upon Mr. Seott’s carrying out the commission in a style 
for which he had no predilection. After this brilliant result, of 
course our rulers rested on their laurels, and allowed every chance 
of easily and pr acquiring adjacent sites to slip away. Then 
came a change of Ministry, and after many years the old scheme 
of concentration was revived, while Mr. Scott, as a man of 
acknowledged eminence, and already in the saddle, was designated 
to give it substance. The new pile so proposed would have 
occupied the best possible site under actual circumstances, between 
the Foreign Office and Great George Street, and would have been 
alike grandiose and convenient. Nothing was, however, begun 
when our present Government came in, and so the whole plan 
—which, like all things worth money, would have cost money— 
was thrown to the winds, with the petty exception of the con- 
struction of the new Home Office in completion of the Foreign 
Office Quadrangle. The offices are still lodged up and down the 
West End at enormous rentals in inconvenient tenements, while 
the only move of a constructive kind was for the erection of a 
War Office on precisely the spot of ground which popular opinion 
declared ought not to be covered over. 

So much for the wisdom which has signalized our attempts 
to obtain a Palace of Administration. The events connected 
with the building, still ix fuduro, of the Law Courts are so recent 
that we may pass very briefly over them. All our readers will 
recollect that as the = offices had given an example of the 
miscarriage of an unlimited competition, the limited competition 
for the Law Courts was so framed as to provoke the maximum 
of vexation. In this case also the knot was cut rather than 
untied by the excellent appointment of Mr. Street, and no 
sooner was Mr. Street well at work upon the admirable site in 
Carey Street, than a combination of economists falsely so-called, 
and of men of art strangely beguiled, was all but successful in 
throwing everything into fresh confusion by the ill-judged scheme 
of running the building down to the Thames Embankment. With 
what face, after the ordeal of the Treasury and of the Office of 
Works, the buildings will ultimately appear, belongs to future 
history; but happily Mr. Street has a backbone. 

The complication of events which have in twenty years deve- 
loped a temporary Exhibition house of glass in Hyde Park into a 
kind of art quarter of public buildings can hardly be compressed 
into the space at our disposal. ‘South Kensington ” now consists 
of five principal structures—the graceful Albert Memorial; the 
huge Albert Hall; the Horticultural Gardens, terribly like aceme- 
tery in which the tombs have been forgotten, but useful both as 
the peg on which experiments in constructive art may be 
hung, and as stufling for the series of bazaar sheds which 
ave been run up round it in the sacred name of Internation- 
lity; the South Kensington Museum—itself a building, archi- 
tecturally speaking, of very unequal merit, with a central block of 
disproportionate outline, and a fagade towards the Horticultural 
Gardens of a high artistic character—and, finally, of the still to be 
built Natural History branch of the British Museum, in which 

t. Waterhouse promises at last to give us on a large scale a 


“well studied and stately example of architecture in terra-cotta. 


We do not deny that this mass of buildings, taken in the lump, is 
imposing, and when all is completed there will be much to praise, 
4 there is assuredly much to criticize. But, apart from the 
familiarity which length of years has bred, it is preposterous that 
0a city of the size and conformation of London, so vast a mass of 
Public constructions should have been allowed to drift into a dis- 
tant corner. Of course there are reasons for this result, on which 

t bids us touch lightly; and no doubt the system of Metro- 
Pohtan Railways has been so contrived as to bring “South Ken- 
“ugton” into relations with all the rest of the capital to which it 
has few claims apart from those of these public institutions. But 


in its construction the scheme of making the then half rural suburb 
of Brompton the false centre of London in its artistic character 
was a masterstroke of haphazard. What struggles it has cost the 
British Museum to yield to the Bromptonian pressure, and submit 
pe the separation of its zoological collections, we need not recapi- 
tulate. 

Our fourth instance is of the way in which successive Ad- 
ministrations have dealt with the question of the public picture 
galleries, that of ancient pictures belonging to the nation, and that 
of modern pictures conducted by the Royal Academy. After years of 
bitter controversy, and very narrow escapes on the part of the 
National Gallery and of the Academy from being transported to 
South Kensington, a sensible plan was matured, which would have 
left the building in Trafalgar Square to the Academy, and placed 
the National Gallery on the very ground which was in all respects 
most suitable for its use, the gardens of Burlington House. The 
scheme was too good not to afford a tempting mark for party poli- 
tics to spoil, and all was addled by a Conservative surprise at the 
moment when it might have been carried out with general con- 
tentment. Years of delay of course intervened, and at length, 
after the formality of another competition, resulting in another 
outburst of vexation, the old plan was simply reversed for the 
worse, and the Academy was sent to Burlington Gardens, while 
the National Gallery—which would have been better placed upon 
the more quiet site—was left in Trafalgar Square, in a building 
which possesses the peculiar merit of not being fireproof. We 
fear to speculate on the future of the additional accommodation 
which Mr. Barry is now carrying out under the enlightened 
guidance which at present dominates our official art. 

So much for London as improved by Government; for we 
must pass over the expenditure of hundreds of thousands on that 
portentous mass of commonplace, the annexe to the General Post 
Office, which in the hands of official intelligence might have been 
converted into an ornament to the metropolis, standing as it does 
in the close vicinity of St. Paul’s. As to the two great local 
bodies which share in the work of rebuilding our capital, both 
the Metropolitan Board of Worls and the City Corporation have 
the merit of sitting tight to their projects when once the resolu- 
tion is taken that they must be effected. But the fatal diffi- 
culty attends the great street schemes of both bodies, that they must 
be completed with a paramount eye to the 
the sale of building ground—of as much as can be compassed of 
the outlay. According to English notions the work of the public 
body is accomplished when the roadway is open and the adjacent 
lots are put up for sale ; while the buildings themeelves to be planted 
on the ground are the concern of the speculative builders. A 
peculiarly glaring and vexatious instance of the miscarriage 
of a noble public work may be seen adjacent to the Holborn 
Viaduct. ndoubtedly the City effected a vast improvement 
on a most liberal scale when it swept ower about Snow Hill 
a mass of buildings which would have sufficed for a sizeable 
country town, abolished the nuisance of Holborn Hill, and 
laid out the ground upon a system of arterial streets. But the 
good effect of the scheme is already much spoiled, and will 
be wholly ruined if some change be not made, through the pre- 
tentious vulgarity of the bedizened houses which have been run 
up in proximity tothe Viaduct. In what Queen Victoria Street 
may result we do not know. It is a lucky chance that the corner 
opposite the Mansion House has been occupied by a building not 
devoid of architectural feeling. Had a duplicate of the Viaduct 
houses been planted there, one of the most characteristic spots in 
London would have been hopelessly degraded. As it is, the 
Board of Works-has allowed the Church of St. Mary Aldermary, 
(remarkable as the only entirely Gothic structure which Wren 
ever built), which stood with its noble tower all but in a line with 
the new street, to be blocked out by a thin and wedgelike pile of 
buildings worked with difficulty into the angle of ground which 
lay between the church and the roadway. No doubt this 
slice fetched a heavy price; but it was a price which such a 
body as the Metropolitan Board ought not to have counted. A 
fountain, a strip of garden, or—if so outlandish a notion could be 
entertained in Cockneydom—a small flower-market, might have 
been placed on the ground, and Wren’s church left in sight of the 

rs-by. We cannot but ask whether, with due regard to the 
egitimate profits, great public bodies cannot exercise some artistic 
control over the design of the buildings destined to line the streets 
which they have laid out. The much-needed street which the 
Metropolitan Board is going to run from Tottenham Court Road 
to Charing Cross would be a good field for the experiment. 

There is no doubt a brighter side to the question of metro- 
politan improvements in the variety, often the ingenuity, and not 
unfrequently the artistic merit, of the single buildings, public and 

rivate, religious and secular, which are in increasing numbers 
ing constructed in our older streets, and which almost lead us 
to the belief that the most artistic London of the future 
will be found along the lines of our ancient thoroughfares. 
But we must reserve anything which we have to say about this 
rtion of the topic till another occasion. As has been the 
istory of metropolitan improvement in times past, so will it pro- 
bably continue in the future—marching with the amelioration of 
ublic taste, and falling back when that taste deteriorates ; full of 
ig enterprises, not destitute of tine accomplishments here and there, 
but specially prone to failure just when to fail might appear, in 
the eyes of common sense, more difficult than to suc 3 very 
wasteful of means when most boastful of economy, from the delay, 
the vacillation, and the cowardice of those in responsible stations, 
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and from the ignorant changefulness of tliat public opinion, within 
or without Parliament, to which, iar i) © tuan to their own con- 
victions of what is absolutely righi, (\o::uissioners, Boards, and 
Corporations are apt to listen. For those to whom the beauty and 
the convenience of London are really dear, ine future will be like the 
past, a series of disappointments ; but, in spite of disappointments, 
they will in the end have achieved inuch solid progress. London 
in the meanwhile will continue floundering on, a picturesque 
colossus—“ ower bad for blessing, and ower gude for banning,” 


APOLOGIES. 

ieee the bookshelves first exciliny inquiry in a child’s mind 

there stood one volume lettered mysteriously Watson's Apology. 
The title was not self-explanatory. |.oug-winded apologies had 
indeed been heard of; but an apology |asung through a tolerably 
thick octavo was something to be inves‘igated further. The title- 
page threw some additional light on th mystery; for there it 
stood Watson's Apology for Christian’). Gut youthfal faith sniffed 
its disgust. “ And pray what apology does (hristianity want? And 
who is Watson that he should apolowize for it? Christianity is very 
much obliged to him!” The sneer—as sneers often do—showed 
a partial, imperfect apprehension oi ie point in hand, and was 
hard upon Watson ; but the inquiry, us ‘ar as it went, strengthened 
a dawning impression which time has not 
obliterated—that apologies are insolent things; in their nature im- 
pertinent and presumptuous. We do not, of course, speak of ex- 
torted apologies, about which there can be but one opinion. The 
whole tribe, whether handsome, frank, ample, or grudging, are 
essentially hard for the apologizer to stomach. But there are people 
who are always making apologies uncitlled for, to whom they 
are meat and diink. Apologies are the medium of their accost, the 
staple of their intercourse, their notion of civility, their method 
of making themselves affable and pleasant, the oil which is to 
make the wheels of society run smootii. Such a habit is clearly 
incompatible with humility and a just self-estimate. It is an un- 
pardonable assumption that the attentions in which they may 
happen to fail are matters of importance to the non-recipients of 
them. Experience teaches us of certain persons that fromthe 
moment we come under their ken, in street, church, or market, 
they are spinning apologies—something civil to excuse omissions, 
some device by which to secure the credit of kindness or sympathy 
without the trouble. Here is a person—such a one seems to say— 
to whom I have not shown all the consideration which he is 
naturally solicitous to receive from me. I must apologize. “ Mr. 
So and So,” he begins, “I am ashamed to look you in the face; 
but if you knew my engagements ”—or, “TI fear I passed you the 
other day without recognition; but, indeed, it’s the way I often 
serve my best friends. Pray forgive—pray excuse.” Or it is some 
act of forgetfulness which may have wounded our self-love ; some 
supposed expectation which they have disappointed ; some opinion 
they hold in opposition to our own; some success on which they 
have neglected to congratulate us. And all the while we are 
driven to the feeble resource, the self-contempt of protestations 
and disclaimers. For apologies are not passive inflictions; they 
ave among the severest taxes on good-nature and forbearance ; 
of all forms of self-assertion the most embarrassing to those exposed 
to them. Apologies put everybody they come near in a false 
position—irksome, uneasy, inritating, exasperating—and, what is 
worse morally, into a position of insincerity, bordering, it may be, 
in sheer desperation, on absolute fibbing. ‘The object of apologies 
tinds himself, from the very nature of the case, in a predicament 
out of which it is impossible to escape with credit. We would 
gladly tell our friend that if he kept away for six months we 
should never miss him; that his seeing us or not is a matter abso- 
lately insignificant ; that, above all, his company and apologies bore 
us inexpressibly at this moment. But whatever looked like pique 
would only minister to the complacency which it is our object to 
put down. The apologizer must for the time being take the supe- 
rior stand. 

All volunteered fluent apologies have some mixture of a lie in 
them. No person who plans apologies plans to speak the plain 
truth. If he is scrupulous, and also ingenious, he contrives a 
veneer of fact; but the substance is false—an actuating principle or 
motive is kept out of sight. Nvubody who is fair and a se 
in conscience and aims has the apologizing impulse. Charlotte 
Bronté, in her favourite M. Paul, notices its absence asa noble cha- 
racteristic. “There is no sham, no cheat, and no hollow unreal in 
him. Apology never dropped her slippery oil on his lips—never 
proffered by his pen her coward feints and pality nullities; he 
would give neither a stone nor an excuse—neither a scorpion nor a 
disappointment.” The trick of apologizing obscures the very per- 
ception of worth and value, the distinction between bread and a 
stone. If these paraders knew themselves, they would know their 
neighbours better; but as they are scarcely conscious that what 
they say does not represent what they think, so they do not 
perceive that a practice of shams necessarily alienates and isolates 
them from any true intercourse. 

Timidity is a different and more excusable stimulant of apolo- 
gizing. There may be an abject flow of apologies as as an 
insolent. Where people have no insight into character, they often 
stumble into them from the want of anything else to say. It is 
very painful to be apologized to as if this were our one accessible 
point, aad conversation on this basis is a very uncheerful exercise ; 
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but it is more painful to see the throes of the naturally ingenuoys 
under the pangs of shame and an uneasy conscience. They can 
neglect unsatisiactory friends, but a dead cut is beyond them, 
So they devise sneaking apologies, coward excuses, at a safe dig. 
tance, which they despatch by every opportunity. “Oh! are you 
going to see so and so? will you say—will you tell them that 
I was intending—that I hope soon—that 1 have been so busy” 
&e. ke. Nobody is obliged to make himself unpleasant by the 
delivery of impertinent civilities at second hand. Nor is it safe to 
trust others with the carriage of such delicate wares. elder 
brother invited to dine with old friends whom he looked down on, 
declared he would not go, but charged his junior to sa something 
civil for him. “Is not Mr. Reginald coming? ” a the solicit. 
ous hostess. “He said he wouldn't,” was the form in which 
the youthful emissary accomplished his commission. 

We suspect that an accomplished man of the world does with. 
out the machinery of apologies altogether, as being clumsy and 
subject to inconveniences, There are occasions when ordi 
men must “say something,” must excuse themselves, and make out 
a case, even though the fallacies are too transparent to deceive the 
most credulous. It is the act of a master-mind to turn the tables 


| upon those to whom apology is due. It is told of Lord Palmerston 
| that, having appointed six o’clock to dine with the civic mag. 


nates of a country town, he had not made his appearance when 
ten o’clock struck. In despair, the assembled company sat down 
to such dinner as was left to them, and were still engaged on the 
fish when the great man was ushered in. They looked for an 
apology, but with bland smiles and serenest courtesy he knew 
how to put them all in the wrong, simply observing, “I am 
you did not wait.” If anybody felt uncomfortable, and as if good 
manners had been violated, it was not Lord Palmerston. 

The present age may congratulate itself that apologies are no 
longer the necessity of polite conversation which they once were. 
If people now are profuse in them, it is because they fit some- 
thing in their own nature; nobody exacts them. How men lived 
through the elaborate verbiage of disparagement which seems to 
have accompanied every social ceremonial in the last century may 
puzzle us, only there were cut-and-dried forms which did duty on 
both sides, and spared a harassed invention. Ifthe lady must 
flout her own good fare and careful providing as an inevitable 
part of her welcome—as the respect due to her guest — 

And, Captain, you'll do us the favour to stay 

And take a short dinner here with us to-day ; 

Yow’re heartily welcome, but as for good cheer, 

You come in the very worst time of the year; 

If I had expected so worthy a guest— 
the guest on his side, as another writer reminds us, has flatteries 
at hand, and knows how to reply in such reassurances as:— 

And, madam, quoth he, may this bit be my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on. 

In the formal letter-writing period apologizing found its natural 
and least objectionable home. ‘The apology that may be skipped or 
be laughed over in the privacy of the study or the unrestraint of the 
breakfast-table is no grievance to the receiver, and scarcely as 
demoralizing to the inditer. Gray, who amused himself with the 
humours of his own day, touches upon this. An apology being 
the conventional preface to a letter, he asks his friend, to 
whom he had been accounting for his silence, “If you will not 
take this as an excuse, accept it at least for a well-turned period, 
which is always my principal concern.” For, in fact, the opening 
apology was the test of the writer’s parts and qualifications. To 
illustrate this he favours his friend with the beginning of a letter 
which some unhappy man had dropped, “ or I should rather call 
it first thoughts for the beginning of a letter, for there are many 
scratches and corrections ” :— 

Dear sir [it runs], after so long a silence, the hope of pardon and 
of forgiveness might seem entirely extinct, or at least very remote, were I not 
truly sensible of your goodness and candour, which is the only asylum my 
negligence can fly to, since any apology would prove insufficient to counter- 
balance it or alleviate my fault. How, then, shall my deficiency presume, 

All that we have said relates to volun atuitous apologies, 
the class of obtrusive explanations their m 
desire to set off and make the best of self, rather than to humble 
that self before a just displeasure—excuses which are prompted 
by egotism rather than sympathy. It should be a rule to 
make no apologies which cost us nothing; they are mere selfish 
indulgences. It is much easier for the listener to behave pro- 
perly under the confession of a genuine shame and sense of mis- 
conduct than under the smug inflictions we complain of. Some- 
body ought to be uncomfortable under any apology that is worth 
the name, and common justice shows that the sufferer should not 
be the recipient of excuses. There are few persons to whom the 
question can be indifferent, for few of us are absolutely guiltless 
towards our less attractive acquaintance of making a string of 
civil artificial words do the duty of self-sacrifice. No two things 
are more opposite than the volunteered and the compulsory 
apology. This was felt by a man of a violent temper, which was 
ay precipitating him into scrapes; after frankly on 

imself in the wrong to the persons he had injured, he ad 
“The worst of this temper of mine is that I have to apologize 
fools.” The poor and untaught find apologies so impossible to # 
proud nature, that, rather than say the word, they will encounter 
any amount of hardship and privation. But of all sufferers, 
all grudging, unwilling apologizers, an honest child is the 
greatest, To him to have to say, “I am sorry; mea culpa. 
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have been to blame,” is the bitterness of humiliation. He has 
jearnt no subterfuges, finds no soothing emollient balm in the way 
of doing it; he stands in the depths in which his elders only 
profess to find themselves. Beindulgent to the le between 
nature and grace. Do not press too far the sore and wounded spirit, 
much awkwardness in the manner, and some evasions even 
jn the matter, mindful that, of the two extremes, it is better for 
the character through life to find apologies hard work than easy. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE ON TOLERATION. 


Pall Mali Gazette of last Saturday contained an article on 
“Toleration ” which expresses with force and precision the 
views of a small but influential section of the Liberal party upon 
the existing controversies connected with Denominational educa- 
tion. The occasion of the article, at least of that part of it we 
pose to deal with, is Professor Huxley’s declaration in the recent 
a hate in the London School Board, “that he would not consent 
to give any help to an Ultramontane system of education.” Start- 
ing from this text, the article goes on to say that, though Roman 
Catholics “ may say if they please that the Pope is infallible, and 
may deny as a damnable heresy that the earth goes round the 
sun,” yet cases occur “in which it is impossible to neglect alto- 
gether the question whether their teaching is true or false.” Edu- 
cation is sucha case. We have decided that the State is bound to 
see that all its members shall learn the three R’s. The Ultramon- 
tanes say that it is against their conscience that an Irish peasant 
should learn these arts, unless he at the same time imbibes their 
principles—these principles being, among others, “that the Pope 
is a vice-God, and that in that capacity he declares you to be going 
straight to the devil.” If we object to this we “ are told that we are 
intolerant, and meddling with questions beyond our competence.” 
But if Ultramontanism be, “as it is, a bigoted and benighted 
mode of thought, all the fine words in the world will not alter 
that fact, nor make it the less a duty to act upon our convictions.” 
Consequently the writer altogether repudiates the notion “that 
go soon as a doctrine is called religious, we are not to consider 
its truth or falsehood.” And from this he draws what, all things 
considered, seems the rather tame inference that we are to “ say 
to the Irish priests, If you want to make oe a obedient 
sons of the Church, you must do it for yo ves. We utterly 
decline to give you any assistance.” 

It is obvious that this last conclusion is one which may be 
reached by different roads. The icular road by which the 
writer of the article has reached it is quite distinct from that 
ordinarily followed by Dissenters and the party in the School 
Boards which has lately been opposing the payment of fees in 
Denominational schools. They object to helping any kind of 
religious teaching, and for the most part they do so on the ground 
that the truth or falsehood of this or that religion is a matter 
lying outside the province of the State. He objects to helping 
4 particular kind of religious oper. and he does so on the 

that its falsehood is a fact which it is within the province 

ofthe State to recognise and act on. Curiously enough, this is 
ise position assumed by Protestants of the school of 

Mr, Whalley, and by Anglicans of that almost extinct type to 
which Mr. stone belonged in his fervid youth. Theologians 
of these two classes hold that ultra-Protestantism in the one case, 
and High Church Anglicanism in the other, are so demonstrably 
true that the State ought to put out its whole strength against 
a a ge its teachings conflict with this truth. The 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette would probably fail in establishing 
his orthodoxy from either of these points of view, but the false- 
hood of Romanism does not depend on the truth of any one of its 
contraries, and his desire to see it overthrown is quite as strong 
as te he had a rival theological system to set up in its 
place. Now in criticizing the doctrine that the truth or falsehood 
of Ultramontane teaching is within the competence of the State, it 
is important to understand clearly what is meant by the State. 
“The State is bound to see,” “ we will not allow,” “ we say ” so 
and so, “ we decline to give you any assistance ’"—what is the 
“State” and who is the “ we” in these sentences? Inasmuch 
43a large section of the Queen’s subjects in England and Scot- 
land, and the great majority in Ireland, are Roman Catholics, it is 
clear that the “State” and the “we” here spoken of can only mean 
the majority of the population of the United Kingdom acting 
through its Legislature or its Executive. Thus, in order to adopt 
the views of this writer, it is necessary at starting to abandon 
the notion of the State as a collection of people united 
for the furtherance of certain common objects, aud to sub- 
sutute for it the notion of a collection of people united 
for the furtherance of certain objects common only to a part of 
those nominally engaged in prosecuting them. ‘This is not a new 
theory by any means. It was the theory universal in Europe during 
the century after the Reformation, and it was only given up 
im the face of accumulated evidence that it would not work. In 
England it was acted upon with diminishing stringency, but with 
substantial consistency, down to 1829. Before the Heformation 
the determination of religious truth was within the competence 
of the State, because there was unity of belief in the nation. After 
the Reformation unity of belief ceased, but the persons professing 
the religions which the majority thought it their duty to oppose 
were not members of the State. They were virtually mere aliens, 
at first persecuted and then tolerated, but always regarded as 


something outside the legislative or executive “we.” In 1829 
this state of things was abolished, and since then the Ultramon- 
tane Catholicism the falsehood of which, according to the writer 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, it is the duty of the State to i 

has been the religion professed by an integral portion of the very 
State which is charged with this function. three men were 
thrown upon an uninhabited island, it would be quite reasonable 
if they proceeded to consider, and if need were to condemn, opinions 


disclaimed by all three of them. If two of them agreed in making 


the rejection of an opinion held by the third an indispensable 
condition of his being allowed to remain on the island, consis- 
tency, at all events, would not be violated. Butif the three should 
agree to constitute themselves into a eonioty, and the two should 
then proceed to postulate as one of the fundamental ee ay of 
the new community the falsehood of an opinion held by the 
third, he might fairly ask why they had admitted him into their 
society if they were not willing to allow this particular class 
of subjects to remain an open ja with those composing 
it. Inthe same way a Roman Catholic might fairly say to the 
writer of the article which has suggested these remarks, What 
is the meaning of Catholic Emancipation and the legislation of 
which it was the starting point, if the ish State refuses to 
“ neglect altogether the question whether Roman Catholic teach- 
ing is true or false”? It was on the understanding that such 
questions should for the future be regarded as ire our corpo- 
rate competence that I was admitted a member of the State, and 
was invested with the rights belonging to that character. I as 
much as you have a part in that “we” which you utter as though 
no one but those who think with you had any business to use it, and 
I claim that it shall only Souneioand in matters as to which it is 
possible for the State to act as a homogeneous whole. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more miserable prospect for 
popular education than that which is held by this writer. “We 
shall ultimately,” he says, “ be forced to decide both in England and 
Ireland whether we are to strengthen or weaken the hold of the 
clergy of different denominations on education, and we shall find 
it impossible to decide that question without reference to the 
most really important element of a decision, the merits of the 
clerical teaching. If, in short, the Roman Catholic creed is true, 
we ought to hand over all schools and Universities to the Catholic 
clergy ; if it is false, we should endeavour to confine their influence 
within strict limits. If we resolve to dismiss altogether the ques- 
tion of its truth or falsehood, we shall be simply drifting into a 
policy of hopeless perplexity.” When a conclusion has been 
reached upon this point it will of course be necessary to subject 
the truth of the Anglican creed to a similar investigation, and 
after that the-truth of every other vaxiety, first of Christianity, 
and then of Theism. If this is the only road out of -porplexity, it 
would seem to be better to be content with the ills we have. 
The debates on the Education Bill in 1870 were rancorous enough, 
but what would they have been if Mr. Forster had proposed to 
settle the Denominational difficulty by discussing, asthe “most really 
important element of a decision,” the merits of Denominational 
teaching? At all events, before the House of Commons can under- 
take to determine which creed, or group of creeds, professed in Eng- 
land is true, or whether any of them are true, the position of religion 
and politics in electioneering matters must be reversed. At pre- 
sent the House does not the conditions to a fair 
deliverance upon this point. Many people votes 
in absolute ignorance of the religion to which the several candi- 
dates belonged, and so long as Parliament was sup to deal 
only with secular matters, there was no need to make inquiries as 
to the theological soundness of a representative. But if the merits 
that the electors should have an opportunity of reconsidering their 
choice. A theological mandat impératif might work a complete 
change in the composition of the House of Commons, 

It may be said, perhaps, that it is not the mere theology of 
the Ultramontanes, so much as their applied theology, that the 
writer of this article wishes the State to discourage. If they 
confined themselves to ing the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin, they might be allowed to do so without hindrance ; 
it is when they take to denying that the earth goes round the 
sun, that we must “come into collision,” and “are bound to 
take care that they get the worst of it.” The best answer to 


‘this view of the question is to be found in an article in the 


same journal which appeared a few days earlier than that on 
which we are commenting. ‘Continental politics,” says this 
writer, “cannot be managed without. spectre of some kind 
much the same thing, we fancy, may sometimes be said of 
English politics—“ With the Conservatives it is the red spectre ; 
with the Liberals the black spectre. If a little more alten in 
the inherent strength of a sound social and political body existed, 
both would vanish.” Whatever may be the power of the Pope over 
the theological convictions of his spiritual subjects, he has none, or 
next to none, over their scientific or their political convictions. It is 
a telling argument no doubt against itp infallibility to show that 
an infallible Pope condemned Galileo. But, as a matter of fact, no 
educated Ultramontane now questions the movement of the earth ; 
he contents himself with explaining, or explaining away, the in- 
fallible utterances which seem to deny it. There may be Roman 
Catholics who hold in theory that an excommunicated soverei 

may be deposed, and if be slain, by his subjects; but the 
assassination of the King of Italy would seem as shocking to 
the average Roman Catholic as to the average Protestant, and 
would certainly be set down by him to the machinations of a 
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secret society. The ual separation of political and religious 
matters is at once the product and the cause of this change; 
and if any barrier is set up to this beneficent process, it will be by 
such arguments, or rather by action founded on such arguments, as 
those advanced in this essay on Toleration. 


WURZBURG. 


TT? ERE are few greater sources of pleasure to the antiquarian 
traveller than when he reaches a spot where he may share 
somewhat of the feelings ofa discoverer. Itis no doubt a pleasant 
process to examine in actual bodily presence a place which is 
already familiar from pictures or descriptions, and to confirm, to 
correct, or to enlarge, the ideas which he has thus brought with 
him to the spot. But there is a greater charm still in examinin 

a place of which he has hitherto known little but the name, an 

has brought with him not much beyond the gpage impression 
that it contains objects well worth a visit. It is curious how, 
during such a process, old memories wake to life; how almost 
forgotten pieces of history are remembered ; how notices of men 
and things which fell flat when simply read at a distance rise 


up again in their fulness when we suddenly feel ourselves in | 
| haus, mean enough after the vast piles of Belgium and North Ger. 


their actual presence. Let us, for instance, conceive ourselves 
suddenly conveyed to the height which overlooks the ancient 
episcopal city of Wiirzburg. The name must be well known 
to every one who has given any sort of attention to German 
history. "We cannot turn over the annals of many years without 
coming across some mention of Wiirzburg. The name of the 
city figures in the wars and sieges alike of the eleventh century, 
of the seventeenth, and of the nineteenth. It has been dis- 
puted for by rival kings of the Teutonic kingdom, and it has 
witnessed the presence and passed into the possession, at one 
time of Swedish, at another of French invaders. Its ecclesi- 
astical princes have run the usual course of their class. Disputes 


with the Chapter of their cathedral, disputes with the burghers of | 


their city, appear in the earlier pages of their history, while, later 
on, they appear engaged in the same kind of wars and intrigues as 
the other lesser princes of the Empire. Yet, with all this, even 
an historical student, unless he has had some special cause for 
mastering the local history of Wiirzburg and its Bishops, may 
perhaps reach the ecclesiastical capital of the Eastern Franks 
without any idea very much clearer than that Wiirzburg was an 
episcopal principality of the Empire which modern arrangements 
have made part of the kingdom of Bavaria. But memories will 
soon begin to crowd upon him, and, with a very little local help, 
he will soon find himself in a place in which he is fairly at home. 
The position of the city is noble, its historical associations are 
many, and in its existing buildings it surpasses many cities whose 
historical associations are greater. An ecclesiastical city, which 
has always remained strongly Catholic, draws from those facts of 
its history a character of its own. But that character is not 
one which is in all respects satisfactory to the inquirer of medizval 
tastes. It is singular that ina Protestant city like Liibeck or 
Rostock we can get a better idea of what a medieval city with its 
churches really was than we can in a city like Wiirzburg, where 
the ecclesiastical government came to an end within the memory 
of living men. The sudden stopp of the old traditions .at 
Liibeck preserved what those old treditions had already produced. 
The ancient churches were left nearly untouched, and there was 
no need to raise new ones in any later style. But the continuance 


of the old traditions at Wiirzburg has tampered with the works of 


earlier times, and has reared works of a wholly different type by 
their side. While ecclesiastical princes still reigned with un- 
diminished wealth and power—full, too, some of them, of the 
revived zeal of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—it could 
hardly fail that new ecclesiastical foundations should arise, and 
that the buildings of those of earlier times should be more or less 
recast in the style of those later times. Wiirzburg, therefore, 
because it remained a city intensely Catholic and intensely eccle- 
siastical, is far less purely medieval than Protestant Liibeck. 

Yet itisa noble city. Stand at the point of which we have 
already spoken, looking down on the broad stream of the Main, 
and the character of the city at once proclaims itself. Its position 
is noble. Hills surround it on all sides, but a lowering of the 
heights to the west perhaps points to the cause of the site of the 
city. It stands on a natural approach to the stream, no hill-fort, 
not even an island city, but a city commanding a position marked 
out by nature for a bridge or a fe 


from those which were to be feund either in Gaul or in Britain. 


There was no continuous being from the earliest days, such as the 


Gaulish towns kept on through Roman and Frankish domination. 


The German, like the English towns, were of native birth; but 
here was not in Germany—we mean of course in those parts of 
Germany which ever remained free—the attraction which the for- 
saken Roman sites so largely exercised in England. Wiirzburg then 
is a town of purely Teutonic origin; it is also a town of purely 
ecclesiastical origin. The ecclesiastical character of the city pro- 
claims itself at the first glance. The city proper, on the right 
bank of the river, presents a perfect forest of towers, spires, and 
cupolas, of every conceivable style and size. Nearly all, it is easy 
to see, are ecclesiastical; the municipal and the military elements 
were in Wiirzburg evidently subordinate to the sway of the Church. 
Close above our heads indeed rises a fortress—at least a fortified 


Here, in the unconquered 
German land, the conditions in which towns arose were dillerent 


building; but it is rather a fortified palace than a mere castle. 
its name of Marienberg suggests pious thoughts; and it proves to 
be a fortress indeed, but a fortress of princes of the Church, of 
the Bishops of Wiirzburg and Dukes of the Franks. In sh 
during the first eleven hundred years of its history, the history of 
Wiirzburg is the history of its prelates—prelates who bore the sword 
as well as the pastoral staff, and who came to bear, as if in defi. 
ance of Paris and its lords, the proud title of Dukes of Francia— 
that elder and Eastern Francia which never fell away from its 
Teutonic speech and its allegiance to Cesar. 

So it is as we pass through the city. Well nigh everything is 
the work of the Bishopa, The Dom, the cathedral church, is their 
ecclesiastical home, the place of their burial. The New Minster 
by its side commemorates the date of marytrdom of the Apostle of 
the Eastern Franks, the Scottish—that is of course Irish—Kilian, 
Among the later buildings, the University, the Neubaukirche, and 
not a few others are the work of Julius, locally called the Great, a 
Bishop of the second half of the sixteenth century, a reformer ac- 
cording to the Tridentine scheme of reformation. In the outskirts 
of the town is a vast pile which now bears the rank of a royal palace, 
It was the dwelling of the ecclesiastical princes, when, in the first 
half of the last century, the Duke of France at Wiirzburg thought 
it becoming in him to be lodged after the pattern of his royal rival 
of Versailles. The municipal element is represented by a Rath- 


many, and by the church of the citizens, the church of Our Lady, 
the lovely Liebfraukirche, which rose in the fourteenth century to 
hallow the centre of worldly life in the market-place. Of ancient 
military works there are none ; the town is fenced in by fortifica- 
tions of the intermediate period, which in their state of neglect have 
attained a certain degree of picturesque effect. 

In the view from the height of which we have already spoken— 
the view directly down upon the city—Wiirzburg, like Caen and 
Oxford, presents no one object which stands out indisputably 
over all others. This is mainly because the cathedral church has 
no central tower or cupola, while its four slender towers, eastern 
and western, do not rise very ey, over some of the other 
domes and steeples of the city. Yet, on a nearer approach, the 
mother church does not fail to keep its proper pre-eminence over 
the churches of less dignity which surround it. The Dom of 
Wiirzburg is a vast pile, externally almost wholly of the German 
Romanesque, saving an Italian addition to the north transept, and 
saving also a reconstruction of the lower range of windows in the 
year 1332. ‘To the east a single apse, with smaller apses against 
the transepts, rises between two tall and slender towers, or more 
truly turrets. To the west there is no second apse, like that of the 
metropolitan church at Mainz, but a west front of enormous height 
and narrowness, whose central portion is utterly defaced, but which 
keeps two towers whose effect, seen up the street from the direct 
west, is certainly not beautiful, but is eminently striking. Their 
lower part, not divided into stages, but pierced with an endless num- 
ber of small windows, is wholly unlike anything which we remember 
elsewhere north of the Alps. Their two upper stages present the 
usual form of window which England and Serge | both borrowed 
from Italy, but which in England dies out in the eleventh century, 
while in Germany it is continued into the twelfth. The view 
from the cloister, the cloister window, the aisle, the clerestory, the 
towers, rising above one another, is extremely striking; it is inva- 
riably a good point of view for any church which has western 
towers. rom the local histories we find that the busy building 
time, from the eleventh century onwards, was as busy at Wiirz- 
burg as at other places. In 1042 a church was begun by Bishop 
Bruno; in 1189 the church, after large reconstructions, begun in 
1133, and the addition of a vault, was consecrated by Bishop 
Godfrey the First. To this later work it is safest to refer the 
greater part of the present building; but besides Bruno’s crypt— 
admission to which is refused to strangers—we can have no doubt 
as to referring the greater part at least of the western tower to the 
earliest date. But speculations as to the exact extent of the two 
Romanesque dates are well nigh put an end to by the strange re- 
casting which the church underwent at the beginning of the last 
century. No one would guess from a sight of the outside of 
Wiirzburg Cathedral that the whole appearance of the inside 
would be found to be that of a building of the revived Italian. 
The way in which the change has been wrought shows how the 
two styles which owe their ‘birth to ancient Rome, utterly unlike 
as they are in artistic feeling and in historical association, are still 
completely one in the matter of mere physical construction. No 
such change could be made in a Gothic church without a process 
nearly amounting to a reconstruction of the whole building. But 
with a Romanesque building, especially with the plain and square- 
cut forms of the German Romanesque, no reconstruction is needed, 
but only a recasting. Let the round arches and the square plers 
on which they rest receive a coating of plaster ornaments in the 
now fashionable style ; let the clerestory be treated in the same way, 
and the work is well nigh done as far as regards the side elevations, 
for a German church has in most cases no strongly marked trifo- 
rium to throw further difficulties in the way. At Wiirzburg the 
work has been so thoroughly done that, except the poor tracery 
the aisle windows, nothing of the mediswval design of the fabne 
itself can be traced within. Yet few churches possess interiors 
richer in mediseval interest of another kind. Few series of sculp- 
tures can be found more striking than the long ranges of effigies 
of the Prince Bishops, the later ones bearing at once the er 
staff and the ducal sword, and a few, like those matchless sculp- 


tures at Amiens, wrought at the happy moment when the Renal 
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had already given new life and grace to the art of the 
salpter, and ew fh yet, north of the Alps at least, begun to cor- 
rupt the details of the art of the architect. Another grand series 
of sepulchral figures, mostly of laymen of the same or later dates, 
will be found in the cloister. One knightly figure in particular 
exhibits art at exactly the same happy moment as the best amon 
the tombs of the Bishops. And near the west end, detache 
from their proper place, whatever it was, stand two coupled 
columns, rejoicing in the names of Jachin and Boaz, showing that 
curious twisted work round the middle which is one of several 
features connecting the architecture of Wiirzburg with that of 


taly. 
, The history of the neighbouring church of St. Kilian or the New 
Minster—the name and the near neighbourhood of the two churches 
reminds one of Winchester—is almost word for word the same as 
that of the cathedral. The church professes to date from a 
reconstruction under Bishop Adalbero in 1057, but the character 
of the Romanesque work certainly suggests the twelfth century 
rather than the eleventh, and the finish of the south transept, 
which has a very Italian look, might well come as late as certain 
Papal indulgences granted in 1227. The fragment of the cloisters, 
however, may well belong to the earlier date. The effect of this 
church from the east, the grouping of this transept with its round 
windows and the tall bold apse of the choir, is striking in itself, and 
ups excellently with the greater pile atitsside. Inside it has suf- 
fered the same fate as the cathedral; the work indeed has been still 
more thoroughly carried out, as the original west front has alto- 
gether given way to a cupola in the revived Italian. One memory 
attaches to this church which may come home in a more lively 
way to many minds than the memory of St. Kilian himself. The 
New Minster of Wiirzburg was the last dwelling-place of the poet 
of love, Walther der Vogelweide, and the R ws of the modern 
Franks has commemorated the national bard by a somewhat un- 
worthy monument. 
But we must turn away from the main city, with its remaining 
churches, its stately modern buildings, its streets seldom providing 
ial studies of domestic art, yet still almost always striking and 
picturesque. Before we leave Wiirzburg, we must ask our tra- 
veller, as he has looked down from the Marienberg upon the city, 
to stand yet once more by the bank of the Main, and to look at 
the buildings on the other side. The Marienberg soars above all, 
not an object of any great admiration in itself, but few buildings 
could fail to derive some measure of effect from such a position. 
The bridge which joins the two portions of the city is fringed b 
statues. Most of them represent saints—St. Kilian, St. Burchard, 
and the other worthies of Wiirzburg. But the two ends of the 
bridge which form a way to the Frankish city are fitly guarded b 
the two most renowned Princes of the Frankish name. One ban 
is placed under the guardianship of the first founder Pippin ; over 
the other watch and ward are kept by his yet mightier son. Three 
churches, all of special interest, line the bank of the river. St. 
Burchard’s, the lowest in its site, draws attention by its marked 
outline, the choir rising high above the lowlier nave. But the 
nave would seem to be the remains of a church consecrated in 
1042 by Bishop Bruno, to which a porch of later Romanesque of 
most singular character seems to have been added. But the 
choir dates from 1464, when the foundation, hitherto an Abbey, 
was changed into a body of secular canons. Higher up stands the 
tall, single-bodied church of the Teutonic Knights, a building of 
the date of 1288, of the purest German Gothic. But the site 
had once been a royal dwelling-place, a possession of Frederick 
Barbarossa, and a disfigured Romanesque tower survives to bear 
Witness to its earlier occupation. The church is desecrated ; 
We pass under an arch, forming part of its body, and we reach 
a building which to many will seem clothed with a higher in- 
terest than any other in Wiirzburg. This is the Scottish Abbey 
of St. James, which occupies a fine site overlooking the river. 
great concourse of Scottish or Irish pilgrims to the tomb 
of their countryman St. Kilian led Bishop Embricho in 1140 
to found a religious house for monks of that nation. A long suc- 
cession of Abbots bearing Scottish names ruled till the seculariza- 
tion in 1803. The church is now blocked off, save a small part at 
east end, which serves as the chapel of a military hospital. 
The greater part of the building is of the original Romanesque, 
but at the east a tall apse of the German Gothic, dating, it would 


seem, from between 1379 and 1418, rises between two slender 
towers. One of them is of the earlier date, one is of the same | 
time as the apse itself, but the later one carefully reproduces the 
suiline and proportions of the earlier. 

We have touched hurriedly on the buildings, we have touched | 
yet more hurriedly on the history, of a city of no common attrac-— 
tons. No one who feels a call to stop as he comes in sight of the 
many and varied towers of Wiirzburg will regret having obeyed 
the impulse, 


NATIONAL DEFENCE AND INTRENCHED CAMPS. 


THE science of fortification has undergone a great change since | 
? the days of Wellington and Napoleon, and the late war in| 
tance has inflicted a final blow on the old system. It has | 

proved that, as a rule, to fortify towns, in the ordinary | 
manner and indiscriminately, is only to inflict great sufferings | 
on the inhabitants, without hindering to any appreciable ex- | 


limits, they are extremely valuable. There is, however, in all 
matters a tendency to confound the means with the end, and such 
is especially the case in fortification. Fortification is meant to 
supplement and facilitate the movements of armies in the field, 
not to supplant them. Failing, however, clearly to ise this 
truth, many military organizers fall into, or only barely escape 
from, the error of relying mainly on fortifications, and of construct- 
ing works which absorb an undue proportion of the troops who 
would otherwise be available for active operations. Still, as we 
have remarked, within certain limits intrenched camps and 

itions are of considerable value. We have been much struck 

y the remark of a Japanese writer, quoted in a recent number of 
Colburn's United Service Magazine. Speaking of fortifications, the 
Japanese said :—“ If you lock your doors, the enemy are obliged to 
climb over the walls,” or words of like import. By doors he meant 
the ports of akingdom. We may, however, expand the meaning a 
little more, and look not only on seaports, but also on the chief routes 
of a country as doors. Many of our outer doors are totally with- 
out locks, and such is without exception the case with re to 
our inner doors. An invading army once landed would be able 
to take its choice of the numerous and excellent roads which 
intersect the country, and our object should be to limit an 
enemy's choice of routes, thus lessening the number of points 
on which it would be necessary to assemble an army fitted 
for active operations. In almost all foreign countries there are, 
at the principal strategical points, fortresses which serve more 
or less to check the progress of an enemy and to limit his 
choice of lines of operation. In the interior of England not a 
single fortress is to be found; yet nowhere is the aid of fortifi- 
cations to supplement and increase the obstacles to an invading 
army’s march more required, seeing that, leaving the Highlands 
and a of Wales out of consideration, nature would nowhere 
range itself on the side of the defenders to any appreciable extent. 
Again, any State the defence of which is entrusted in great 
measure to militia and volunteers requires the aid of fortifica- 
tions, especially when that State is small. Brave men, animated 
by true patriotism and individually skilled in the use of 
arms, can, even if deficient in drill and unaccustomed to act 
together in large bodies, render good service when placed 
behind parapets. Fortification diminishes enormously the differ- 
ence of value between highly and half-trained troops, and the 
raw levies who would in the open field be an easy prey to regular 
soldiers can make a good fight of it when they have the moral 
and material support of earth works, and are not called on to 
mancuvre. When a country is invaded, time is most precious to 
the defenders, while, on the other hand, the invaders, unable to 
support long the strain on their resources, and desirous of striking 
a decisive blow before resistance becomes organized, eagerly seek 
to bring the affair toa close with the least possible delay. And this 
anxiety is especially felt when the communications are in peril, as 
would be the case with an army landed on our shores, and ex 
every moment to the danger of having their retreat cut off by a 
naval defeat. 

England is so small, so easily and rapidly traversed, and its mili- 
tary organization is so faulty, that it is exposed to the risk of 
being overwhelmed by a single blow. Were an enemy to land 
anywhere between Dover and Bognor, it is improbable that 
more than one general action would be fought between the 
coast and London. On the fate of that battle would depend 
the fate of England. Truly the risk is so terrible that we should 
do all in our power to dintinish it. What we should most require 
is, as we have said, time—time to enable our perhaps absent 
fleet to come to our assistance, time to enable us to embody our 
reserve forces, to assemble an army, to provide it with the requi- 
sites for a campaign; in short, time to organize defence. ‘I'he 
amount of time absolutely necessary would depend upon what 
the nature of our military organization might happen to be 
when the hour of trial arrived, and the more pertect the or- 
ganization the less time should we require. ean days for 
preparation would, however, under any circumstances, be indis- 
pensable, and our efforts ought to be in the first place directed 
to securing these invaluable days. The natural obstacles of 
the country would hardly delay the advance of a hostile army 
for an hour. We should therefore create artificial obstacles in 
the shape of intrenched camps and positions, and at the same 
time protect London from a coup de main by a system of detached 
forts. As, however, it is impossible to foresee on what part 
of our coast an enemy would land, it would be necessary 
to be Pee for him at all points. But to fortify ail 
England on the extensive scale adopted by M. Thiers in his 
plans for the defence of France, would involve an amount of 
expenditure to which the nation would never submit. Fortu- 
nately it is quite unnecessary for us to copy the extravagance of our 
neighbours over the water. Earth works would on the whole 
sufficiently answer our purpose, and their construction need not be 
an expensive affair. ith regard to detached forts round London, 
to purchase the sites and at once proceed to erect the works would 
cost an enormous sum; but the strongest field-works can under 
proper arrangements be completed in two or three days, and be 
rendered capable of defence even when half-finished. The 
actual execution of field-works does not require much time; 
it is the preliminaries which are slow and take time. There 
can be no reason why the sites of a chain of detached forts 
round London should not be at once determined; their trace, 


t the advance of the enemy. Hence intrenched camps have  protile, and all details be settled; and requisitions for the 
‘ome into fashion, and it is undeniable that, within certain | men, materials, and tools required be made out ready for signa- 
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ture. These plans and documents should be deposited with 
the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and certain small marked 
stones might be placed on the sites to indicate the outline. It 
would also be necessary to take powers under an Act of Parlia- 
ment to employ a certain number of men in the neighbouring 
parishes as la rs, and to assume ion of as much 
nd as might be required. Thus, every preparation and calcu- 
ion being made—even Engineer officers told off to the 
different works—on the first intelligence that a hostile force was 
about to land, the construction of the forts could be commenced. 
The adoption of such a scheme would cost but an insignificant 
sum, and cause merely a nominal amount of inconvenience to the 
occupiers of the destined sites. As matters stand, we doubt 
whether the authorities have even decided on the general plan of the 
defence of London, and we are very sure that they have de- 
voted no thought to the preliminary minute details and calcula- 
tions required. A plan similar to that which we have roughly 
sketched out for the defence of London might be adopted for afew 
of the most populous provincial towns and the chief strategic 
centres, such as important railway junctions. 

What we have said refers to intrenched camps having towns as 
their centres, but something more would be required in the open 
country, in order to protect the principal routes, and so delay the 
foe as to give us time to place London and other cities in a 
state of defence, and reorganize our reserve forces. This end 
would be attained if a series of strong positions on the prin- 
cipal roads from the coast were by degrees converted into in- 
trenched camps. The regulations direct that all infantry soldiers 
should be taught field-engineering, which is now viewed as an 
essential part of the soldier's training. During the recent autumn 
manceuvres a chain of works was actually thrown up on Chobham 
Common. Why not turn the engineering training of the troops 
and the casual labours of the Army Corps, which will no doubt 


be assembled every year in different parts of the country, to prac- 
tieal account ? hy not let individual regiments when learning, 
and Army Corps when practising, field-engineering, construct 
works likely to be useful in case of an invasion? Were this done, 


in the course of a few years the country would be so studded 
with strong intrenched camps as to be, humanly speaking, im- 
pregnable. and men undergoing minor punish- 
ments might also employed on these works, which would 
be a better way of occupying their time than setting them 
to move shot backwards and forwards, or marching them up 
and down in heavy marching order. Many strong positions are 
to be found on commons. On these the works might be begun 
at once. When, however, the sites were on cultivated land, it 
suffice the outline of the let 
into the ground, to pre all n ans and calcula- 
tions. By adopting sane wath bene we should at all events 
master the military geography of England, and have everything 
ready for setting to work the instant that danger became imminent ; 
while the expense, as we have shown, would be but trifling. 
It may be said—nay, it has been said—that invasion is so 
improbable as to justify us in considering it as practically im- 
ible. Such, however, was not the opinion of the Duke 
of Wellin and Sir John Burgoyne, even when steam 
had but imperfectly bridged over the Channel. Besides, 
to out the idea of security to its logical conclusion, 
we ought to disband all our troops, save those required to feed our 
foreign isons, and to such a measure probably not a hundred 
educated Englishmen would assent. If invasion is possible, it will 
be wise to treat itas probable; and if we maintain a home army, 
we ought to give it all the support which the resources of fortiti- 
cation can afford. Still more are we bound to do so seeing that 
the system of defence we have indicated would cost little more 
than thought and method. 


THEOPHRASTUS IN THE TRAIN. 


[ the day ever comes when an enlightened public shall resolve 
to throw its ancient classical authors overboard altogether, as 
out of date and thoroughly used up, it would not act unwisely in 
making a small selection to be spared from the general wreck. As 
when aman is burning a heap of old letters, or when a too prolitic 
writer, like Lucilius or Mr. Tupper, is instituting a severe holo- 
caust of MSS. that are to be withheld from the common gaze, an 
exception is made here and there, and a predestined victim is 
rescued from the intended destruction, so it might be with 
these classical writers, or with parts of their remains. And, 
should the contemplated crisis ever arrive, one would hope that 
mercy may be extended to the little series of sketches known as 
Theophrastus’s Characters. These thirty brief portraits—pro- 
vincial critics would call them “ word-photographs ”—of every- 
day Athenian citizens as they lived and talked considerably more 
than two thousand years ago, attain their merit by an extreme of 
simplicity. In the Book of Snobs, as Mr. Jebb has pointed out, 
Thackeray worked out a far completer and more artistic ideal 
than that of Theophrastus. There, and in Sketches and Travels in 
London, he exactly hit the mean between abstract statement and 
special detail, and attained the maximum of individualization 
without spoiling the claims of the personages to be typical. 
Thus also La Bruyére has a wider reach than his Greek model, is 
more discursive, and drew from social aspects of more diversified 
complexity. But it is the very simplicity of Theophrastus that 


gives him his peculiar charm; and we confess that, if a choice 
had to be made between the French and the Athenian autho; 
one to be rescued, the other to be lost—we should regretfully but 
unhesitatingly, commit Les Caractéres to the flames. . 

The method of Theophrastus, as is well known to classical 
readers, is to define some quality as embodied in a representa- 
tive man; and then to describe it by enumerating simply the 
kind of actions which this man will do, or—to adopt the formula 
with which the Attorney-General has lately enriched our 
current vocabulary—which it “would not surprise us” to fing 
him doing. Such a draughtsman as this would find the carrj 
of railway trains a fertile field for exploration, more partic 
the local trains that carry suburban dwellers to and from thei 
daily occupation in London. It is in these trains more especi 
that the railway traveller assumes the distiuetive complexion and 
well-marked features of his type. The man who lives a hundyeg 
miles or more away from London, and takes the train at com 
tively long intervals, isa much more uncertain person. He 
have started in the mood for his journey, or out of the mood, after 
having just received good news, or bad, and for a hundred reasons 
he is not so likely to fall into a groove as the regular 
and-down man of the suburbs. Had Theophrastus known 
kind of society which these local trains develop, he would haye 
seen reason, if not for a new series of “ Characters” altogether, 
at any rate for adding a quantity of fresh and graphic details, 
One of the earliest of his brief chapters is devoted to the 
description of the Surly man. Surliness is defined to be “ dis. 
courtesy in words,” and the first touch in the surly Athenian’s 
character is that “ when asked where So-and-so is, he will gg 
‘Don’t bother me’; or, when spoken to, will not reply.” This is 
not a bad start for a description of the surly man in the train, But 
we must be strictly accurate and just in the investigation of his 
ways. He is not the reckless man or the boor, who, when the 
cold is intense and you are in possession of the window, will 
it down in your face, and on your raising it again, will invoke im- 
precations on “some people’s”’ selfishness and preference for an 
unwholesome atmosphere. The surly man will not know- 
ingly infringe on the rights of others, but he stands impreg- 
nably intrenched within his own, and the basis of his surliness 
lies in the desire to maintain his independence, and to be left 
alone. It is obvious that he will not budge an inch to the right 
or left for the accommodation of a neighbour when he is convinced 
that the space he occupies is his just freehold for the time being; 
but it is not so generally noticed that the same resolution against 
being trenched upon underlies his irritability at being accosted 
without leave. Impenetrable silence is one of the rights in his 
charter of independence, and he will no more forgive a casual 
question than he would an intentional insult. If he is asked 
whether this is such or such a station, he either makes no reply, 
or requests to know whether the porter has not just deafened us 
by bawling its name ; for this question is to him as real a grievance 
as if he had been jostled or had his foot trodden upon. 

Again, the Surly man is quite distinct from the t 
to whom Theophrastus has given one of his best chapters, but whose 
portrait he could have drawn in much fuller colours after a 
weeks’ experience in the train. His detinition of arrogance is one 
for all time ; arrogance is, he says, “‘ a certainsscorn for the whole 
world beside oneself.” The arrogant man is sometimes extremely 
amusing, but in the narrow limits of a railway carriage the surly 
man is, as a rule, to be preferred. He, as we saw just now, 
does but insist with a certain dogged emphasis on his own rights; 
the other is aggressive; he desires not simply to be let alone at 
the expense of letting you alone, but he persists in enforcing upon 
others a recognition of his own fancied superivrity. The highest 
praise which he can confer upon the Times while he flourishes it 
in his hand is that it has at length propounded the precise view 
which he himself has held for the last six months. He never 
allows his neighbours to differ from him in opinion, without con- 
triving to convey the sensation that so to differ is in a measure to 
lose caste intellectually or socially. Heis bad enough in ordinary 
times; but when a war is in progress or a cause célébre is furnish- 
ing an unusually fertile topic for talk, he then mounts his high 
horse, and becomes occasionally intolerable. The whole of last 
autumn arrogant men enjoyed a season of widely extended sway ; 
they were mostly of decidedly Prussian proclivities, and, as their 
cause was uniformly in the ascendant, so also were their claims to 
predominance in argument and unfailing accuracy in prediction. 
And no sooner did the great Continental war begin to Te 
cede out of view than the Tichborne case supplied an almost 
equally suitable arena, As there was at Athens, so in the 
train there is a nice distinction between the arrogant and the 
boastful man. The latter is a lower and less accomplished type 
of the former. He loses by perpetually giving a detinite shape t 
his superior claims, while the other leaves the details of bis great- 
ness to be inferred, and contents himself with energetically et- 
forcing a general conception of his own importance and 0 his 
scorn for the rest of mankind. The full display of arrogance 1s 
most commonly confined to first-class passengers; in the 
class, where the received modes of address are more unfettered, 
the arrogant person is reduced with greater ease to the 0 
level of mankind. But he is found at times even in these “ 
letariat ” conveyances, his cue here being (particularly on 
that have anything to do with Woolwich or Greenwich) to ™ua 
down the existing Government in vigorous though rather vague 
language, and in a stentorian tone of voice. Arrogance mM 


carriages consists more in act than in word, and brings us nearer 
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Theophrastus’s conception of the reckless man. One needs experi- 
ence of a third-class carriage before one can thoroughly understand 
the degree to which porters will recklessly magnify their office in 
peian ears, as they dare not in ears polite, by banging the 
oi with a merciless crash; and by vociferating the name of 
the station and an injunction to “ wait till the train stops” 
until the brain reels oe It is to these carriages that the 
reckless man brings packages of portentous size and wonderful 
shape—an offence, it must be admitted, even more often perpe- 
trated by the reckless woman—which he drags over your knees 
as he enters, and thrusts into your ribs as he sitsdown. Here, 
too, he will pretend that the usual badge of a smoking-carriage 
hangs outside, when in fact it does not, and will without 
seruple ignite a pipe of strange and indescribable odour, 
without vouchsafing a word of apol 
compartment. He is not unknown e travelling to whistle, 
and even to sing, untutored melodies as they arise to his mind; 
and, when the day is muddy, you may not gray | see 
him remove his feet from the very seat where it is your lot to 
take your place. But even he is not quite so offensive as the 
Gross man—the man, as Theophrastus defines him, of obtrusive 
and objectionable pleasantries, who laughs with a guffaw at his 
own unseasonable jokes, and hails familiarly the people on the 
tform. Amidst companions like these, the presence of the 
bler becomes occasionally a positive relief. His detailed com- 
plaints about the uniform lateness of his train, the imperfect tit- 
tings of the windows, and the outrageously narrow space between 
the seats, are matters of secondary consequence ; but such is the 
ral atmosphere of third-class rae near London—widely 
different from the cheery and pleasant third-class in some parts of 
the country districts, like Devon, for a the very tone 
of the gad gives a welcome vent to the sentiments of those 
around him. 

The Man of Petty Ambition is a character on which Theophrastus 
has bestowed a good deal of pains. Had he studied him in the 
modern English train, he would have found him for the most part 
avery young man, resembling the Athenian prototype in meanly 
craving a very small distinction in very small things. He would 
have seen that his pipe has been e the subject of deep and 
mature study, only second to the wider and more varied medita- 
tions which have resulted in his existing costume. If he smokes 
acigar, he is particularly careful that the ash shall remain intact 
until it attains a really distinguished length; and he may be 
detected in furtively and complacently pres sour his umbrella or 
the pattern of his habiliments with the belongings of those who 
are around him. 

To the ordinary run of modern conception there might at first 
seem to be no difference between the Garrulous and the Loqua- 
cious man. Theophrastus, however, separates the two by a 
very definite line, and establishes a real distinction. Garrulity 
he defines to be the discoursing of much and ill-considered talk ; 
loquacity he calls an incontinence of talk. Mr. Jebb has pointed 
out the lines of demarcation still further. The difference between 
the two is, as he says, one of quality, not quantity. The loqua- 
cious man may possibly be vigorous and able; the garrulous man 
is necessarily weak ; the loquacious man tends to treat his subject 
ina large manner, talks with some ambition, and endeavours to 
illustrate and embellish what he says. With the garrulous man 
talking is not an ambition, but, like yawning when the occasion 
for yawning arises, it resembles a kind of physical need. Loquacity, 
in a word, wearies, garrulity irritates; loquacity induces sleep, 
orto fever. Theophrastus’s portrait of the garrulous man 

ins with touches like the following :—“He will sit down by 
& person whom he does not know, and first pronounce a panegyric 
on his own wife; then relate his dream of last night; then go 
through in detail what he has had for dinner. Then, warming to his 
work, he will remark that the men of the present day are greatly 
inferior to our predecessors; and how cheap wheat has become 
in the markets; and what a number of foreigners are in town; and 
that if Zeus would send rain, the would be better; and how 
hard it is to live,” &c. These remarks, mutatis mutandis, give a 
Very accurate picture of the garrulons man in the modern train. 
His is a quality that fevers the hearer chiefly because it tends to 
and exists whose whole nature is 

ting; though now and then, in some genuine peasant, an 

when and palliated by old age, can become 
tolerable, and even interesting. 

Whether it were that he held with Pericles that the distin- 
ate features of the female mind should shun the light, and 

best in modest obscurity, or with Pope that 
Most women have no characters at all, 


contemporaries. The observer of character in the train 

make a 

a ar omission. i i to an 

darming height with some female the various 

and of needless timorousness and excitability, as 

as the much diversified quality and quantity of personal 

: , Would furnish obvious points for consideration. But it 

only due to add that almost all the unsocial and really offensive 

Waits of character specified by us would be found 
tonfined, in the modern train, for the most part to the men. 


to the women in his | 


REVIEWS. 


LANFREY’S NAPOLEON L* 


HIS is an excellent translation of a work which, on every 

ground, deserved to be translated, and which is especially 
interesting and instructive at the present moment, ‘The history 
of Napoleon is an essential and important part of the current his- 
tory, not only of France, but of Europe. It is impossible to 
appreciate the events which are now ing under our eyes 
apoleon did for France, 
political system which he 


his ignorance of im t 
come to light. late the French com- 
tely cut the ground from under the historian of the 
Jonsulate and the Empire by publishing the private correspon- 
dence of his uncle; and M. Thiers has never forgiven a blunder 
which in his estimation was no doubt worse than many crimes. 
Napoleon himself has thus been summoned from the tomb to con- 
fute his worshippers, to tear in pieces the web of oa and 
falsehood which he spent his last years in weaving at St. 
and to demonstrate in the most irrefragable manner the 
baseness and pertidy of his character and policy. It is true that 
Napoleon did not regard the obligations of truth in his private 
letters any more than in his public des: es and ions ; 
but it may be assumed that he did not go out of his way to 
tell lies to his own diseredit; and so far his letters may be 
— of co dence was not com- 
menced until M. Thiers had finished the greater of his History 
and at first it attracted little attention. Fifteen | big volumes of 
letters, literally reproduced, as the Commissioners boasted, without 
any modifications or suppressions, were issued before the Govern- 
ment became aware of the dangerous operation which had been 
going on, It was too late to recall the volumes which had thus 
inuocently been given to the world; but a new Commission was 
appointed to pick and choose with more discretion among the 
papers which remained in the archives of the Government, Apart 
from the publication of these documents, the Second Empire con- 


sions, and, in short, to play the part of advocatus diaboli, It 
must be remembered that M. Lanfrey wrote in answer to the 
impudent fictions which M. Thiers had fathered or invented, and 


er the chafing yoke of the Second Empire. The result is that 
he sometimes writes as you may see a man walking against the 
wind, with a neg | inclination in the direction in which he is 
pressing forwards. He addresses himself rather to his contem- 
poraries than to posterity, and he is evidently more anxious to 
make the people around him understand at once what an ignoble 
and demoralizing idol they had been worshipping than to compose 
a classic work for the benefit of future ages. He might ha’ 
lectured calmly on a corpse, but he knew that while dissecti 


* The Hi the : 
story of Hapoleon First, By P.Lanfrey, Vol. I. London 


upon and from | is stall 
struggling to get free. Whatever may be the defects of M. : 
Lanfrey’s biography, it is unquestionably and immeasurably the 
| It is in fact the only work to 
| | which we can turn for an accurate and trustworthy narrative ef 4 
; that extraordinary career. The English works on the subject, ; 
| such as Hazlitt’s and Scott’s, are worthless except as reflections 
_ of English opinion at the time when they were written. The 
| value of M. Thiers’s History is impaired, not —s his predeter- 
‘ | mination to make the most of his hero, and his audacious prefer- ; 
| ence of what he calls /’intelligence des faits to the facts themselves 2 
> 
| tributed in another way fo dissipate the false glory of the First, 5 | 
| because it brought home to the nation—in acomparatively mild 3 
| degree, it is true, but still sufficiently to produce a deep impres- : 
| sion—the evils of the Napoleonic system. M. Lanfrey, in writing 2 
_ his History, has had the advantage of Napoleon’s private letters ae 
| and also of the political experiences of the last twenty years. ; 
| M. Lanfrey’s History, like MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s stories, is 
a protest against the falsity and pernicious influence of the Napo- 
| leonic legend. It was almost inevitable from the circumstances 
under which the work was written that it should appear to ex- 
| hibit a certain degree of prepossession against Neen for the 
| historian had to assail old errors and prejudices, to correct illu- 
| 
e First kmpire he was stabbing at the Second. Except in one i ; 
or two small details, which are not of much consequence one way : 
or the other, M. Lanfrey’s portrait of Napoleon is not, we think, 
unfair in itself, Napoleon’s intense selfishness, his utter un- 
scrupulousness, deceitfulness, and meanness, his passion for : 
theatrical glory and stage effects, are proved by his own letters. 
As Fichte said of him, no idea of a 
ever entered his mind. There probably never was another great 3 
ot from whatever reason, Theophrastus has at any rate abstained | man so absolutely destitute of anything like magnanimity; he had 
ftom leaving behind him for posterity any characters of his | not even such an inkling of what it was as might have enabled : 
him to sham it. His relentless persecution of insignificant persons 
who had wounded his vanity, his jealousy of his own generals, his 
repeated treacheries to them and to his troops, his petty meddle- 
_ someness in the domestic administration of France, all attest the 
moral littleness of his nature. Beyond the range of military 
| affairs, and of such itical combinations as were, in fact, 
only a kind of m ing of forces, his ideas were not Be 
\ great, but only grandiose. His statesmanship was little more 
than an affair of military administration, It was as an army that 
\ he organized France; the constitution of the Empire was borrowed 
| 
| 
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from the ranks, “ After all,” he himself said, “it comes to this at 
bottom, that a man must be a soldier to govern. You can only 
vern in boots and spurs.” It was not only that he organized 
‘rance like an army, but that this organization fitted her for 
nothing but the pu of an army. ‘The rigid discipline and 
excessive centralization which made the nation a splendid military 
machine paralysed its civil functions. In his hands France was 
only a sword, and he had no better use for her. M. Lanfrey's 
clear and instructive account of the various changes by which such 
local freedom as France had preserved from the old régime, or won 
from the Revolution, was suppressed in favour of the Napoleonic 
despotism, indicates plainly enough the steps which France has 
now to retrace. 

A great conqueror can hardly afford to be a very tender-hearted 

m, but Napoleon’s inhumanity shocked even his own officers. 
ia Lanfrey effectually disposes of the excuses which have been 
suggested for the massacre in cold blood of 2,000 prisoners at 
Jatia. Bonaparte’s order for the execution, which has been pre- 
served, directs that “care should be taken that not one of them 
should escape.” His own reports show that he was not compelled 
to get rid of them for want offood, since the French had found abun- 
dant provisions at Gaza, El Arish, and Jaffa. There is not a trace 
of the pretended identity of the prisoners with those who had been 
released on parole at El Arish, in any of Bonaparte’s own letters or 
despatches, or in any of the contemporary narratives and reports on 
the subject. It is possible that, if the prisoners had been released, 
some of them would have rejoined the enemy; but M. Lanfrey 
justly remarks that this could have made little difference in a 
struggle in which armies of fifteen or twenty thousand were repulsed 
with the loss of only thirty or forty men to the French. As to the 
poisoning of his own plague-stricken soldiers at Jaffa, Sir R. Wilson, 
the historian of the british expedition, afterwards admitted that he 
had accepted the story without suflicient evidence, and there is no 
reference to it in Sir Sydney Smith’s despatches. The probability 
is that Napoleon, as Bertrand says, gave orders to the surgeon who 
remained with the sick to place opium within their reach, and to 
explain to them that it was the only means left them of escaping 
from the cruelty of the Turks. It will be remembered that Napo- 
leon, while denying that he ordered poison to be served out, tuok 
care to justify the act hypothetically; it would, he argued at 
St. Helena, have been in obedience to the voice of reason. 

- M. Thiers holds that France ought to preserve for the memory 
of Napoleon “those feelings which every army owes to the 
neral who has long led it to victory.” But it is well that 
rance should realize to herself the kind of victories which he 
won for her. For example, M. Thiers applauds the Treaty of 
Campo Formio as “the tinest and most beautiful act of Napo- 
leon’s life,” and *‘ the most glorious peace which France has ever 
made.” ‘The plain truth about this glorious business is that 
Napoleon invaded a friendly State without warning or justi- 
fication, that “he purposely devised a rupture,” as he wrote 
to the Directory, in order to make an excuse for heavy requisi- 
tions; that, having punished the Venetians by heavy fines for 
their unarmed neutrality, he next punished them for arm- 
ing in defence of their neutrality by seizing their country. 
On May 16, 1797, Napoleon signed a treaty providing that 
peace and friendship should be established between the Re- 
_ of Venice and the French Republic.” At the same moment 
e wrote to the Directory that this was only a trick to get the 
Venetians more completely into his power “ without any diffi- 
culties,” and that he intended to annex Venice “ as a provincial 
chief town” to the Cispadane Republic, and despatched one of 
his generals secretly to seize the Venetian fleet and establish- 
ments in the Levant. On the 24th he proposed of his own 
accord to surrender Venice to the Emperor, and ultimately 
he overcame the hesitation of the Directory on this point, 
and deliberately destroyed the little Republic, whose only otfence 
had been its weakness. M. Thiers justifies the extinction of 
Venice on the ground that it was a despotic aristocracy, 
and an irreconcilable enemy of liberty, and finds ample compensa- 
tion for its destruction in the creation of a new Republic which 
promised to extend freedom to all Italy. Napoleon himself 
cherished no such illusions. He acknowledged to the Directory 
that Venice was “ the city most worthy of liberty of any in Italy,” 
and in a letter to Talleyrand he expressed his contempt for the 
Republic he had himself established :— 

The French [he said] were the dupes of a few Italian adventurers. The 
Ttalian people had neither courage nor energy, nor any desire whatever for 
liberty. Such was their real state. As for what was good to say in pro- 
clamations and printed speeches, that was mefe romance. 


While M. Lanfrey’s apy of Napoleon, notwithstanding its 
dark tints, is substantially true in itself, some injustice is done by 
the want of background, which is, indeed, the chief defect of the 
book. Napoleon may have been black enough; but the world 
around him assuredly was not white. In some respects—as, for 
example, in his contempt for-bribes and his appreciation of ad- 
ministrative integrity—Napoleon was superior to most of his con- 
temporaries, and in some other respects he was at least no worse 
than they were. It is true that he threw himself first on one side, 
then on another, in the political struggles which led up to the 
Empire. But this was just what the nation at large did, being 
guided, not by principle, but merely by a calculation as to which 
party was likely to prove the strongest. Again, M. Lanfrey lashes 
out at the system of making war for the sake of booty. But in this 
— the Republican Government and the nation were as much 
to blame as the general, The instructions to Bonaparte issued by 


the Directory on the 7th of May, 1796, embodied not only a po}; 
of as Lanfrey himeslt admits, a polic uf 
and depredation. Genoa was not to be plundered for the present, 
but Leghorn was to be attacked with a view to the seizure of the 
English and Neapolitan vessels in the harbour and the confisea. 
tion of the property of strangers; and heavy contributions were to 
be exacted in cash from the Milanese, whom it was the pretext of 
the war to deliver from the yoke of Austria, The Directory 
suggested an expedition to Rome, remarking significantly that 
“some of their fine monuments, statues, pictures, medals, librarie 
silver Madonnas, and even bells, will pay the expenses of your 
visit.” All that M. Lanfrey can say for the Directory is that their 
instructions as to the contiscation of works of art related only to 
Rome, and were dated the 7th of May, while Napoleon on the tt 
of the month had written to the French Minister at Genoa for 
“ a list of the paintings, statues, aud objets de curiosité which are 
to be found in Milan, Parma, Piacenza, and Bologna,” evident} 
with a view to a comprehensive project of spoliation. Even if 
the suggestion came from Napoleon in the first instance, which 
is not proved, the alacrity with which the Directory adopted 
it, and the fact that the measure was generally approved in 
France, show that the morality of the nation, the Directory, and 
the General was pretty much ona level. M. Lanfrey’s skill in 
portraying character in a few incisive sentences makes us regret 
that he did not give us a more complete representation of Na 
leon’s contemporaries. We have a good sketch of Siéyes, and 
Cambacérés is admirably hit off:—“ A clear-sighted councillor, but 
of inexhaustible docility ; skilful in dressing the most corrupt acts 
in the most austere and specious forms; handling the laws with 
the cool dexterity of a priest who no longer believes in his idol.” 
But Barras, Talleyrand, and Bernadotte are mere shadows, while 
the mob of rude generals and the people at large are altogether left 
out of sight. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, however, the 
book is, as we have said, the best, and indeed the only trust- 
worthy, history of Napoleon which has yet been written, 


JEVONS ON THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
ROFESSOR STANLEY JEVONS remarks both in the pre- 
face and in the conclusion of this book that an exaggerated 
respect for authority has been very injurious to the progress of 
Political Economy. The names of Mill, Ricardo, and Adam 
Smith have been hurled at the head of any unfortunate heretic, and 
he has frequently been hooted out of Court without obtaining a 
hearing. Nothing, as Mr. Jevons truly urges, can be more opposed 
to the true spirit of scientific inquiry. We are therefore prepared 
to be rather grateful than otherwise to Mr. Jevons for attacking 
some of the accepted views. He will have, in the opinion of 
many, a better claim to be heard because his divergence from the 
old results is scarcely so great as he seems to og a He accepts, 
for example, the orthodox theory of rent. He holds a doctrine a3 
to the relation of profit and wages which to us seems to be sub- 
stantially orthodox ; and even in the theory of exchange, where 
he professes to introduce the greatest amount of novelty, he comes 
to many of the old conclusions. He believes in Mr. Mill’s theory 
of international exchanges, with a slight exception; he admits, 
with Ricardo, that certain commodities are exchanged in the ratio 
of the cost of production ; and he even accepts the general reason- 
ing as to the laws of supply and demand. In fact, we have 
been struck by his general agreement with the writers to whose 
authority he declines, and rightly declines, to yield unreasoning 
obedience. 

In what, then, does Mr. Jevons’s originality consist? First, in 
the fact that he approaches the subject from a new point of view; 
and, secondly, that this method enables him to express his conclu- 
sions in mathematical symbols. To explain the first statement we 
may remark that, for scientific purposes, human societ'y may be con- 
sidered as a vast piece of machinery, in which the action of the various 
parts is determined by the various forces which affect the will. Each 
man is regarded as an instrument moved by pain and pleasure ; and 
the arrangements of society at large are determined by the agarem 
impulses of all its individual members. If, then, we could calcu- 
late the effects of given causes in producing pleasure and pain, we 
might determine such phenomena, for example, as those of the 
exchange of commodities. Just so, if we knew all the molecular 
forces by which the various parts of the human frame are combined, 
we could determine the mode of circulation of the blood. The 
—v hopeless complexity of the problems thus suggested has 
induced economists, like anatomists, to renounce the attempt 
thus analysing human society into its ultimate constituent forces, 
and to be content with tracing the consequences of certain highly 
general empirical laws. They assume, for example, that an m- 
creased supply will diminish the demand for a commodity; 
they do not attempt to show from any consideration of human 
nature by what law the intensity of desire for the commodity ' 
be regulated. If the time should ever come at which the actions 
of a man could be calculated like the orbit of a comet, political 
economy would reach its ideal perfection, and we might, no doubt, 
as Mr. Jevons urges, make it part of a Calculus of Pain and Plea- 
sure. Meanwhile he thinks that he can detect some laws which 
will at least start us in the right direction; though, of course, We 
cannot as yet expect a mathematical accuracy of solution. We 
will try to see what he has made of it. 


* The Theory of Political Economy, By W. Stanley Jevons. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1871. 
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Tet u, he sa , represent the whole utility proceeding from the 
consumption of a quantity x of any given commodity. Then we 
assume that wu is a function of z, and he defines the “ degree of 


utility ” to be the differential coefficient of u with respect to x or 
du ‘his is all very well, but so far we see no clearer. When 


* mathematician wishes to calculate the variations of a force, he 
begins by telling us distinctly what is the measure of force ; when, 
for example, we know that g means the number of feet which a body 
will cover in a second with the velocity derived from gravitation 
acting for a second, our ideas are perfectly clear. But what is the 
measure of utility? To this we can discover no answer in Mr. 
Jevons’s book. The obvious reply would be that utility is 
measured by the price paid for the object under given circum- 
stances. But this would be, in fact, to give up Mr. Jevons’s 
method, and to relapse into the old mode of empirical inquiry. 
We must suppose that a unit of pleasure is somehow discoverable. 
Mr. Jevons admits that we can “hardly form the conception” of 
such a unit ; but thinks that we may somehow compare quantities 
of pleasure. Undoubtedly we can tell that one pleasure is greater 
pa than another; but that does not help us. To apply the 
mathematical methods, pleasure must be in some way capable of 
numerical expression ; we must be able to say, for example, that 
the pleasure of eating a beefsteak is to the pleasure of drinking a 
glass of beeras 5 to 4. The words convey no particular meaning 
to us; and Mr. Jevons, instead of helping us, seems to shirk the 

uestion. We must remind him that, to fit a subject for mathe- 
matical inquiry, it is not sufficient to represent some of the quan- 
tities concerned by letters. If we say that G represents the 
confidence of Liberalsin Mr. Gladstone, and D the confidence of Con- 
servatives in Mr. Disraeli, and 2 and y the numbers of those parties ; 
and infer that Mr. Gladstone’s tenure of office depends upon some 
equation involving 44 and 7” we have merely wrapped up a 
plain statement in a mysterious collection of letters. Let us, huw- 
ever, attempt to test the value of Mr. Jevons’s conclusions by 
following out at some length an example which illustrates his 
chief principle. Perhaps we shall find that an array of symbols 
very terrible in appearance may be expressible in «a language 
when we examine them closely. 

Mr. Jevons begins his inquiry by the assertion that if A. ex- 

x of one commodity for y of another, the equation 

ono! will necessarily be satisfied; and his reason is as 
follows:—“ Suppose that two commodities are bartered in the 
ratio of 2 for y, then every mth part of x is given for eve 
mth part of y, and it does not matter for which of the m 
parts.” Extending this to the case of indefinitely small parts, the 
above equation of course follows. 

He then undertakes to solve the following problem. If A. has 

{say} of corn and B. 6 of beef, and A. exchanges x of corn 
with B. for y of beef, what must be the values of x and y? He 
assumes the truth of the following principle—namely, that as the 


‘quantity of corn in A.’s possession diminishes, the utility of each 


unit will increase, although the utility of the whole may diminish. 
This is the equivalent of the ordinary proposition that the specific 
value of any commodity will increase as the supp 'y diminishes, 
though the value of the whole amount will diminish. Hence the 
utility of the corn in A.’s possession will be some function of the 
total amount ; or, if we use symbolical language, and remember 


that, after the exchange, he has a—zx of corn and y of beef, we 


may call the utilities of his corn and beef ¢,(a—2), and W,(y), 
where 9, and J, are some functions dependent upon the idiosyncra- 
cies of A. Using similar symbols for B., the utility of his corn 
and beef will be expressed by ¢,(x) and y,(6—y) ; and Mr. Jevons 
proceeds to argue thet, when each is satistied, the following 
equation will hold good :— 


Wy) ~ ax ~ dx 
Or, since 
dy 
2’ 


¢,(a= 2) 
wy) 
ag two equations to determine the two unknown quantities, 
vand 
Let us now try to discover the meaning of these mysterious 


symbols, And, first, of that equation z = - , of which Mr, 


Jevons makes so much use. It follows immediately from the 
statement, as Mr. Jevons may learn from any book on differential 
equations, that y = C' x where U'is a constant ; or, in words, that 
the quantities bought and exchanged have a fixed ratio. In short, 
has simply put into a symbolical shape the very simple truth 
that, if three herrings are sold for a penny and a half, any number 
of herrings will be sold for the same number of halfpence. Or, to 
more generally, we may say that, if two commodities are 
éxchanged at a given rate, any quantities exchanged will always be 
in the proportion so fixed. Rather an obvious truth to be expressed 
so cumbrous a fashion! 
_ When Mr. Jevons proceeds to apply this equation to the solu- 
tion of his problem, he appears to us to fall into a palpable 


blunder. ‘Translated into plain English, the equation Y= 4% 
means, a8 we see, simply that, however much corn A. gives to B, 


he will receive a proportionate quantity of beefin exchange. If 
he doubles the amount of corn, that is, he will receive twice as 
much beef. But the other equations are obtained on the contrary 
supposition, namely, that the rate of exchange will vary according 
to some complex law, determinable, if we could tell precisely what 
effect will be produced on the mind of the parties to the bargain, 
by the possession of varying quantities of beef and corn. In fact, 
tis now a function of y, as might easily be foreseen from Mr. 
Jevons’s statement of the case, in quite a different sense from what 


it was before, The substitution, therefore, of ¥ for se is a mis- 
take, whilst even the equations che 
(@—2)_dy _ _ 


de 
assuming them to be legitimate, seem to us to be simply useless so 
long as the functions are obviously indeterminable. They are 
merely a roundabout way of expressing what may be better said 
in words. In short, we are compelled to regard Mr. Jevons’s 
equations as altogether illusory. 

We will, however, attempt to discuss the problem which he 
examines from a different point of view, and, as we would 44 
in a plainer manner. Mr. Mill,in his Political Economy (Book LI. 
Chap. XVIII.), puts the following case, which, as he thinks, 
illustrates the “elementary principle of international values.” 
“Suppose,” he says, “ that 10 yards of cloth cost in England as 
much labour as 15 yards of linen, and in Germany as much as 
20; at what rate will cloth and linen exchange, if the trade is 
thrown open?” We need not follow out his argument, remarking 
only that according to him the exchange will ultimately be made at 
some intermediate rate, depending upon the mode in which a rise or 
fallin price affects the demand in each market. Now Mr. Jevons’s 
hypothetical case differs from Mr. Mill’s in the following way ; 
that A. and B., who may stand for England and Germany, are each 
supposed to have a strict monopoly of their respective commodities, 
and that moreover the production can he neither increased nor 
diminished. His problem is therefore equivalent to this ; suppose 
that the British Museum had all the existing remains of Greek sculp- 
ture, and the Louvre all the existing remains of Roman ses ed 
at what rate would “9 exchange collections, no other purchasers 
being in existence? The problem is so far removed from reality 
that it may be scarcely worth considering; and certainly it cannot 
be taken for a no type of exchanges that actually take place. 
However, as extreme cases may very well illustrate principles, 
let us endeavour to follow out Mr. Jevons's example by his method, 
though without the use of his symbols. A. has 100 of corn and 
wishes to exchange it for some of B.’s beef. Suppose, for the 
moment, that a given rate of exchange is adopted. Let it be 5 
of corn for 1 of beef. When A. has made one deal on these terms, 
he will have 95 of corn and 1 of beef. He may be willing to con- 
tinue the process till, perhaps, he has 80 of corn and 4 of beef. 
We may suppose that he will now be unwilling to deal further 
on the same terms. If he with more corn for beef, the 
“utility” of his corn would rise and that of beef decline, and 
therefore the bargain of 5 for 1 would no longer be satisfactory to 
him. Meanwhile B. has 20 of corn and 6 of beef. If this hap- 


his sandwiches. Then A. will be content, but B. would still be 
willing to exchange at a moderate rate. Neither do we see why 
the rate which would content both of them should ever be hit 
upon. In short, all we can say is that they will exchange beef 
and corn till one or both of them choose to leave off; but when 
that will be depends partly on the desire of A. and B. tor 
beef and corn, and partly on their acuteness in higgling. This 
is the same result as that at which Mr. Jevons himself 
arrives in the case of a man wishing to sell a house to a 
single purchaser. If one would rather take goo/. than not sell the 
house, and the other would rather give 1,100/. than not buy it, 
there is, as he justly remarks, no way of determining from 
general considerations what the price will be. He thinks, however, 
that the difficulty is owing to the fact that the house cannot be 
sold by separate bricks, whereas it is really owing in our opinion to 
the assumed absence of competition. If any number of other houses 
can be built, the rate of exchange would at once be determinable 
as Mr. Jevons admits, by a different set of considerations. But till 
that cause comes into play no rule can be given. In fact, to 
sum up our view of Mr. Jevons’s conclusions, we should say 
that he wishes to determine the rate of exchange by the 
utility to the dealers, without introducing the ordinary play of 
supply and demand; he therefore imagines a case where supply 
and demand do not operate ; he finds, as might be expected, 
the only answer is, that the result depends in some way on per- 
sonal peculiarities which evade examination ; and he wraps up this 
mysterious conclusion in symbols which are mere verbiage, as 
they contain functions which neither are nor can be determined. 
Without going further, we may conclude that, whether any- 
thing can or cannot be done in the direction indicated—and we 
by no means say that it cannot—Mr. Jevons has taken us a very 
ort way. . 


| pens to satisity him, there w e equilibrium, ne 
ardly say, however, that the chances are much against it, 
and therefore some other rate of exchange must be foun 
which will satisfy both parties to the bargain at the same 
level. It may be that no such rate is discoverable. Suppose, 
for exemple, that at the point Ps reached, B. having a 
surfeit of beef is willing to offer 2 of beef for 5 of corn, but that 
even this attraction wil not induce A. to alter the composition of 
= 
| 
| 
XUM 
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BOUTELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY.* 
Me. HAYDN, though not gifted with any peculiar chrono- 
logical insight, was an industrious man, who produced a 
useful book of dates; and Mr. Boutell, the — of Haydn’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, has carefully followed hisexample. A 
Bible Dictionary, including within its scope Biography, History, 
Antiquities, Geography, Meteorology, Topography, and Natural 
, though not Doctrine or Criticism, is a very serious work 
to be undertaken bya —_ writer, and perhaps Mr. Boutell’s 


principal qualifications for the task have been boldness and perse- 
verance. is the same gentleman, we believe, who is an 


established authority on Monumental Brasses, and has also written 
on arms, armour, and heraldry. He might succeed very fairly in 
treating such subjects as these, without possessing the requisite 
powers for dealing with some half-dozen aspects of the Bible. It 
Is curious to 0 how the character of the information re- 
quired by people in general about the Bible has changed. They 
are no longer content with generalities, but desire on religious as 
on other subjects a precise answer to a precise question. It is 
not considered satisfactory to assume principles about the Bible 
in haste and draw deductions from them at leisure. In these days 
we find it hard to comprehend the force of Lord Bacon’s com- 
parison of theology to a game of chess, in which the laws 
are laid down beyond reach of dispute, though there is still room 
for art and reason in making application of them. We scrutinize 
the roots of belief, and endanger the life of the tree in endeavour- 
ing to discover how it lives. The case was different in former 
times, when a heretic was not regarded simply as a person who 
thought differently from others, but as a breaker of received rules, 
a disturber of a common agreement, like a herald who should 

lace metal on metal or colour on colour. Heraldry and theology 
in ceasing to be like each other have also ceased to keep company. 
A bishop would now raise great astonishment in his diocese if he 
imitated Sanderson and introduced heraldic questions into his 
articles of inquiry, though it must be confessed that even in the 
reign of Charles II. the clergy gave very imperfect replies to such 

ueries. The modern analogue of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone is 
uot at all likely to read Guillim on a winter's evening or a Sunday ; 
he is much more likely to read his newspaper. tchments are 
fast wer ae from our church walls, and the rising generation 
will not wpe to speculate in the hours of divine service on 
the meaning of in celo quies or resurgam. There used to be a 
custom of placing in village churches the heraldry of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, according to the bearings given them by Jacob 
before his death. But if any monument of this custom survives, 
it must be sought in remote churches which have escaped the 
hands of the restorer—buildings which, like the Sibylline books, 
are only recognised as valuable when they are becoming exceed- 


ly searce. 
This outward change is a symbol of the alteration that has been 
taking place in the minds of both laity and clergy. The practice 
of furnishing the twelve tribes with coat armour is mentioned by 
Swift in that amusing imitation of Ovid in which he describes 
how a ¢ was metamorphosed into a church, the goodman 
Philemon becoming the parson, and Baucis the parson’s wife. Of 
Philemon we read that when he had become familiar with tithes 
and dues, and had learned to preach old sermons, when he had 
taken up a firm attitude for Divine right and against Dissenters, he 
Found his head fill’d with man: a system, 
But classic authors, he ne’er ’d ’em. 
Classic authors are about as much and as little useful now in an 
ordinary country parso’ as rg, Beg in the days of Philemon 
or Dean Swift; buta sadder fate has befallen systems of theology. 
They are imbedded in the ~ like fossils, and their very names 
have become u iliar. the Roman communion, a Be the 
= begun by the schoolmen is continued to the present day. 
ystems are still read, and even written, but they are for the 
cial use of priests and seminarists ; they are the children of the 
oister, and not escape into the world. It is likely that 
Calvinism has more than held its own against Lutheranism in 
quence of Calvin’s disposition to the systematic " 
Luther's fervour is more coutagious so long as it is felt, but when 
Protestant communities reach the critical s and they are apt 
to reach it quite soon enough—they find in the Institutio Christi- 
ane religions a satisfying intellectual element which is wanti 
in the Commentary on Galatians. When the bishops of the Ch 
of England had rejected Calvinism, they showed neither taste nor 
titude for writing systems of divinity, but they were very fond 
seme students to the systematized Arminianism of Episco- 
pius and Limborch. But now, by common confession, we want 
systems almost as little as a certain famous Professor at Louvain 
wanted Greek. The majority of Roman Catholic bishops have 
agreed to accept as final on isputed points the authoritative 
decision of the Pope; they have therefore no occasion to trouble 
themselves about any methodical belief, of which separate por- 
tions have been thought before now to require the cautious 


* The Haydn Series. A Bible Dictionary for the Use of all Readers and 
Students of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 
Books of the ee Edited by the Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A., Author 
onuments in England and Wales,” &c, London: Moxon, 


This Article, he may tell us, touches on matters of faith, that 
on probable doctrine, another on a nearly exploded controversy 
another on a point, not of opinion, but of practical agreement. 
Edwardian or Elizabethan theology, while undergoing expositj 
— itself not to be quite the same as Victorian. = of th 
weed a terrible sensation would be produced among our Preghy. 
terian friends by an endeavour to enforce any consistent or log; 
interpretation of the standards of the Kirk. Calvin must be re. 
, no doubt, and so must the Westminster Assembly ; but a 
minister who will begin by admitting thus much, and will refrain 
from directly offending popular prejudices, may find himself 
sessed of considerable liberty, not only of thought, but of speech, 
The unsystematic system, so to speak, is forced upon persons ms are 
not in love with it, and who only acquiesce in it because they cannot 
find anything that is practically better. An English Theological 
College, which takes students who are supposed to have received 
the education of gentlemen and to — merely theologi 
training, teaches them a little Greek and Hebrew, introduces them 
to some brief treatises of the Fathers, leads them a very short w. 
in ecclesiastical history, and makes them familiar with such Engli 
books as are required for the Bishop’s examination. The Bible 


and Prayer Book of course are not neglected, and here the vocation _ 


of the College ends, so far as regular instruction is concerned, for 
there are probably not as many systematic theologians in England 
as there are Theological Colleges. There is no English divine 
who has a greater wish than Dr. Pusey to vindicate a place for 
theology as a distinct and independent science. Nevertheless, Dr, 
Pusey, when he becomes controversial, is obliged to accommodate 
himself to the modern practice of bringing a great variety of 
details to bear on questions which would once have been settled 
by means of authotity and a few general principles. His own 
reasons for believing that the Book of Jonah is historical and was 
written by the prophet himself are capable of very concise state- 
ment; but in order to render his case a strong one to the world at 
large, he thinks it advisable to implicate himself both with ich- 
thyology and botany. 

Mr. Boutell, therefore, when he undertook the work before us, 
entered on a task that was essentially popular. There are 
thousands on thousands of people who will pe glad to have, 
in the compass of a single not very expensive volume, tolerably 
correct and copious information on the biography, geography, 
antiquities, and natural history of the Bible. The material is 
ample; the taste is already formed; all that the compiler needs 
to do is to use the material discreetly, and gratify the taste in the 
simplest and most wholesome manner. Mr. Boutell tells us in 
his preface that he has freely availed himself of all the latest in- 
quiries, researches, explorations, and other sources of information 
on his subject or subjects, and for so doing very few persons will 
blame him. Perhaps his wish to incorporate the most recent dis- 
coveries carries him a little too far, when it makes him give more 
than nine closely printed pages to the Haram Ash Sharif, or 
Sacred Enclosure, within which the Temple formerly stood, and 
on which modern explorers are eagerly longing to enter. But we 
must not tind fault with him on this account, for occasionally he 
is laudably brief when confronted with real or supposed discoveries, 
and shows considerable decision in exercising his right of rejection. 
Doctrine lies beyond his province, and he has avoided all unneces- 
sary contact with it, though of course he has not succeeded in his 
attempt, while writing a Dictionary of the Bible, “to avoid all 
theological questions and speculations, together with whatever in 
any way or degree might be directly associated with religious 
dogma, doctrine, or profession.” “ Covenant’ comes within his 
scope, but not “ Creed”; “Canon” is admitted, but “ Council” 
is excluded, except as referring tothe Sanhedrim. Such words as 
“Faith,” “Justification,” “Sacrament,” and “Trinity” are of 
course passed over in silence. It is to be wished that Mr. Boutell 
had exercised, as far as possible, a similar reserve with regard to 
Criticism—another subject which is not included in his plan. In 
spite of his avowed aim at achieving the impossible, and mak- 
ing his work “ equally welcome to professors of all creeds,” he has 
been unable to escape contact with questions about the authorship 
and contents of different books of the Bible. His space, perhaps 
his knowledge, as well as the prescribed scope of his Dictionary, 
forbade him to enter into these questions fully, yet he could not 
wholly pass them over. He might have given his own opinion 
respecting them clearly and concisely, or he might have stated the 
opinions of others without himself venturing on assertions. But 
instead of adopting either of these courses, he is indistinct and 
rhetorical, so that unlearned folk will sometimes have to guess 
his meaning, and even scholars will perceive it with difficulty 
through a cloud of words. The following examples of his manner 
all come, it will be seen, from the letter J. They are not selected 
as being extreme cases. 

Under “ Job” Mr. Boutell writes :— 

The Book of Job itself attests its own archaic origin, as every 
attempt to demonstrate for it a comparatively recent period serves only to 
confirm the internal evidence, which certainly fixes the date of the 
before the Exodus of Israel. It is not possible here to enter with any 
minuteness into the arguments in support of such a conclusion which & 
candid and searching study of the Book may obtain from its own words; 
or, on the other hand, to discuss the comprehensive and varied criticism to 
which this Book has been subjected ; indeed, all that may be attempted is 
a plain and concise declaration that a most careful examination of both the 
Book and of the writings of its critics leads to the same result—the firm 
conviction that the Book is the genuine work of a single author, writing 
from his own knowledge of a true history of his own time ; with the addition, 
ren of the last two verses by another hand, when the life of the 

atriarch himself had been brought to a close, 
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examination of more than — gop of Saints and Doctors. 
An intelligent Anglican divine, if explaining the Thirty-nine 
Articles, is much more likely to loosen than to tighten their 
apparent coherence with existing theology and with each other. 
| 
| 
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is a terrible waste of words. Mr. Boutell, it appears, is 

aite convinced that the Book of Job was written before the 
odus; it would also seem from the concluding paragraph that 
he is inclined to believe that the whole book, the two last verses 
excepted, was written by Job himself. He might have said so 
much, and then left off. If he had chosen to go further, he 


might at least have stated that, from the time of Warburton | 


downwards, the opinion that the Book of Job is not earlier than 
the Exile has been freely discussed in England. But to any such 
“plain and concise declaration” he prefers a few sentences of 
rhetoric. : 

Further on we read respecting the prophet Joel :— 

Declaring some national calamities then impending, Joel exhorted the 

le to penitence and dutifulness to Jehovah, with assurances of ultimate 

poe he also, through his general declarations and promises, exhibited 
more definite visions of comparatively remote jndement and restoration, 
with auticyations of the realization of Messianic vicssing and glory, no less 
wonderful in their clear and emphatic distinctness than admirable for 
peauty, dignity, and fervour of both style and language. 


Instead of the final flourish, it would have been better to have a 
little “ clear and emphatic distinctness” at first. Mr. Boutell 
tells us that Joel declared some national calamities then impend- 
ing. He therefore rejects the supposition that the prophet 
describes a terrible invasion of locusts which had happened or 
was happening at the time of the prophecy. So far so goed; it 
js a point on which Mr. Boutell had a perfect right to form an 

inion and to express one. But what are we to think of a 
writer who can find space for general eulogium on the style and 
manner of Joel, but does not give us a hint that in Joel’s prophecy 
there is any mention of an army of locusts, whether literal or 
figurative 

Long before he gets to the end of the letter J, Mr. Boutefl, as 
a matter of necessity, comes across one of the most interesting, 
most important, and most difficult of the many critical questions 
which try the learning, the judgment, the patience, and the 
candour of the genuine theological student. He thus writes of 
the Gospel according to St. John :— 

Upon the authenticity, genuineness, and canonical authority of this 
Gospel, which certainly was written at Ephesus, of which no doubt at 
any time has been entertained by the Church, it is unnecessary to offer any 
remarks, except so far as to record the fact that the sceptical speculations 
of certain critics have been disposed of in a manner which leaves nothing to 
be desired. See the Commentaries on this Gospel of Bishop Wordsworth 
and Dean Alford. 


Certain critics, if they were to be mentioned at all, are here 
left in too much uncertainty. Mr. Boutell would probably have 
done more justice to the impression he desired to convey, if, with- 
out mixing up the questions of the genuineness, authenticity, canon- 
icity, place of writing, and ecclesiastical authority of the Gospel, 
he had simply observed that its Johannine authorship was, till 
uite lately, all but universally admitted in England, and that 
man critics are divided on the subject, the great Ewald being 
one of the most determined assertors that the author was the 
Apostle John. 
It is not only with regard to criticism that the faculty of plain 
speaking fails Mr. Boutell. He sometimes on other subjects 
his ideas together in a manner which provokes the suspicion 
that he does not wish them to be seen too elearly. Thus, under 
the head of “ Architecture,” he begins by telling us that, ‘‘in no 
count:y of the world has architecture attained to greater renown, 
because both of its magnificence and its associations, than in Pales- 
tine.” Having thus mixed together at the beginning two subjects 
which had better have been kept apart, the material magni 
cenee and the associations of the dings of the Hol 
he proceeds to make confusion worse confounded. ginning 
with the tent of Abraham, which was scarcely a specimen 
of architecture, and making a passing mention of the brick- 
makers in Egypt, who certainly did not export their bricks 
to Palestine, he soon conducts us to the Jerusalem of Herod and 
the third Temple. With the rule of Herod, he tells us, Jerusalem 
became a city of palaces; it was assimilated to Rome, having the 
massive grandeur of the Imperial city united with the elaborate 
and dazzling gorgeousness of Oriental adornment. After deseribi 
this latter aspect of Jerusalem, Mr. Boutell inverts chronology an 
Teturns to the time of Solomon, to say what little he has to say 
about the architecture of the first Temple. His conduct is like 
that of a person who, having to write about early Rome, and 
entertaining a great admiration of St. Peter's, begins by describing 
the dome in such a manner that it must float before our eyes when 
We are trying to think of the classical or the medizval city. 
Jewish architecture in the time of Solomon was probably not 
Magniticent. It was costly and elaborate, but its re was small, 
and its style was most likely composite—a Tyrian interpretation of 
yptian ideas, Mr. Boutell in Fis heart may be of this opinion, 
but apparently he does not like to interfere with those quiet folk 
who think of the first Temple as having been at least as impres- 
sive as an Enylish cathedral, and who take John Keble literally 
when he speaks of the lines of its majestic roof as crossing with a 
Span the vault of heaven. 

One niore example and we have done. There has been some 
Controversy, into which we need not enter, about the present state 
of Tyre. Some persons, in their zeal for the present and literal 
fultiluent of rophecy, have insisted that even now it is little 
More than a on which fishers dry their nets; others 
assert that the place is tolerably flourishing. Mr. Boutell may 


naturally be expected to have an opinion on the subject. We 


| turn to the notice of Tyre, and read as follows :— 


Tyre—now represented by the modern town Sir, built on the rocky 
ula that was once an island, ancient Tyre—one of the most ancient as 
it was one of the most renowned cities of the olden time—has long become, 
_ like its old fame, a thing of the past; a visible testimony to the complete 
aud literal fulfilment of prophecy 5 a memory only, but a memory most 
impressive, suggestive, and admonitory.—(See Stones of Venice, i. 1. 
| Mr. Boutell then proceeds with the history of the ancient city, 
and says nothing more about the modern town. His reference to 
| Mr. Ruskin may be meant as a justification of his rhetoric, but 
is quite out of place if intended as a warrant of his statement; 
though what his statement is remains open to question. Ancient 
Tyre, of course, is a memory, and so is ancient London ; but is 
modern Tyre a fact or not? Mr. Boutell cannot deny its exist- 
| ence, but he hides it as far as possible the dust and smoke 
‘issuing from the ruins of the merchant city. It is possible to 
describe the state of existing Tyre much more clearly. Mrs. 
| Burton, for instance, had lately occasion to advocate in the Times 
a view about the Euphrates Valley Railway. She then wrote :— 
| Tyre would form even a better terminus than Sidon. Itis now a E 
thriving, neat little town, much frequented by the picturesque coasting 
which at times throng its harbour. . . . The population of this place is 
composed of some 2,000 Christians and 1,500 Metaweli; the latter, a sect of 
Mahomedans, are hard working and not fanatical. 
This is precise information put, of course, into as favourable a 
shape as possible. Mr. Boutell might without any evil conse- 
just as precisely whatever he happened to 
ow. 

We have not on any point questioned the accuracy of Mr. 
Boutell’s statements, called porter to any of his positive 
errors. He has made some slips, of course, but these, so far as we 
_ can judge, considering the extent and variety of his work, are in- 
| significant both in number and im nce. His gravest defect is 
|.one of method. He seems to think that, because he is dealing 
| with the Bible, he is free from the ave incumbent on other 

makers of Dictionaries to aim constantly at being concise, clear, 
and intelligible. It is hard to avoid the suspicion that he is some- 
times rather enigmatical in order that he may not favour irrever- 
ence. ion a sg deg he has really adopted it, will be sure to 
defeat itself. ‘Che vast majority of persons who consult a Bible 
Dictionary will bring a reverent feeling with them, and will not 
be disconcerted by the calm and lucid statements of any views 
entertained by Mr. Boutell. Scholars with a sceptical turn, and 
unlearned men who are indifferent or hostile to religion, are not 
very likely to make use of a concise Bible Dictionary at all; 
but if they do, they will have their worst misgivings strength- 
ened when they find disputed points neither left alone nor 
satisfactorily handled, but.treated in a manner at once timid, 
wordy, and obscure. Mr. Boutell would have done better if, in- 
stead of entertaining the vain desire to render his work equally 
welcome to professors of all creeds, and adapt it equally to the 
use of every reader and student who may desire to become familiar 
with the English Bible, he had been content to write asa well- 
informed man addressing in plain Imguage the millions of ordinary 
Englishmen who have less information about the Bible than him- 
self. His Dictionary might then have been what it was intended 
to be, and what, in spite of its defects, it really is to a considerable 


extent—a ged book of reference, meeting a general want, and 
satisfying reasonable expectations as to matter and 
manner. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL.* 

it is. There is so 
much that is pretty and pleasant and of good intention in it, 
that one laments it should be spoilt by defective workmanship. It 
might have been made a very charming story ifthe author had 
been less garrulous, less sentimental, and at the same time more 
dignified. She gives so litile pith and so much padding, and makes 
small events the occasion of such a amount of verbiage, that 
we are continually reminded of the halfpennyworth of bread to 
the intolerable deal of sack. We are wearied by the trite reflections, 
pointless descriptions, apostrophes, dialogues that impede instead of 
advancing the action, and other well-known ways of beating metal 
thin, by which she spreads her poor little plot over three volumes 
closely printed. She overlays her , too, with a feminine 
redundancy of epithets not always well chosen; and her sins against 
both mar and good taste are many and heinous. She talks of 

“ great piles of clouds corres heavily along to westward, trailin 

ragged fringes of foamy light as they go,” and of “ green sunshine, 
of which are phenomena not known to everyday observers ; 
her heroine, Barbara, rejoices in a “ hoppity step,” and a “ cubby- 
house,” or “den,” by which is simply meant a room of her own up- 
stairs; her most ladylike person speaks of “a grand flare up”; 
her hero says, “Give me another cup of tea, and cream it well” ; 
and all her characters talk nonsense on occasion, and use colloquial- 
isms that are not generally heard in refined society. In which bad 
practice the author as “I” joins them—that “I,” indeed, being 
oppressively prominent throughout, and of a pertinacity nearly as 
strongly marked as the heroine’s. “ The strangest young man he 
ever set eyes on”; “she received all this cosseting with as much 
animation and grace as a dying duck in a thunderstorm”; “ as “red 
as a peony and panting like a grampus ”; such phrases as these 
* Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. A Novel. By the Author of “ Nellie’s 

Memories,” and “Wee Wific.” 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
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occur continually, reminding us of Mrs. Henry Wood more than 
of any one else. “ Different to” is as much a matter of course as 
“whatever are you doing?” “wherever are you going to?” and 
but few substantives stand alone unbuttressed by epithets that 
give one the impression of tumbling over each other. The 
author has made the mistake, too, of confounding puerility 
with playfulness, and of supposing that the silliness of family 
jargon, very pleasant to the perpetrators doubtless, can be trans- 
lated with benefit into the written tongue. How does such a 
speech as this read? The speaker is a young man of one-and- 
twenty, aud he to whom he speaks is his father :— 

“ Did it put on its 2 on aay face, then, when it hears one of its patients 
is going to die—as if it has not killed ev of people before this? I say, 
daddy, run up a long bill, and give us half. I am awfully short just now.” 


And, though fond brothers may talk to adoring sisters in this 
strain, no one but themselves will find it interesting :— 

“Well, I never! Ifyou are not a nice young woman for a very small 
tea-party, where every one is expected to bring their own spoons. hata 
spiteful Baby it is! hat’s up, you uncanny thing ? ” and Leigh stretched 
himself on the oriental couch, and looked out drowsily from half-shut lids 
in athorough Leigh-like manner. 


Barbara, in one of her moods, says of her sister Hester, “she was 
that disagreeable that I was obliged to stamp out my feelings in 
the dusty road’; all very natural, we daresay, but, as we said 
before, this is a nature of the kind that is unpresentable in sober 
print. Many expressions in this book incline us to believe that the 
author is either an American, or that she has been long enough 
in America to become thoroughly inoculated not only with the 
peculiar orthography and phraseology, but also with the habits 
and manners, she found there. She generally uses “mad” for 
“angry”; and Barbara “nods round” in true Transatlantic 
style ; while the way in which they all live, and the wonderful 
independence of the young ladies of Sunningford, is surely more 


American than English. They all speak to the young men with - 


whom they are acquainted by their Christian names, and the 
young men call them by theirs with no more ceremony than 
if they were cousins. At their first interview, Barbara, or 
more commonly Bab, calls Miss Strath “ Nest ”—by which 
odd appellation this young lady is known to history—shrieking 
through the keyhole, when she is sent upstairs to tell her that 
her mother is waiting for her to go, “Nest! Nest Strath, you 
are wanted.” Ruth Canham, the schoolmistress, sister-in-law to 
the miller, says, “God bless you, Barbara Heathcote.” Barbara 
herself is about the lanes and woods alone at all hours of the 
day, and apparently of the night as well; and when Lady Strath 
and Nest pay their first visit at Heathcote House, where Nigel, 
the lady’s son, whom Barbara has christened St. Ronan’s on the 
spot, is laid up with a shattered hand, the three girls are sewing 
long strips of calico in the drawing-room, in which interesting 
occupation Barbara for one perseveres during their stay; when 
she gets up to shake hands with them on leaving, trailing 
“unseemly lengths of calico across the room.” ‘Then they 
call themselves by their own names like children. Bar- 
bara is always “Bab,” or “ Little Bab,” when she speaks 
of herself, and Miss Strath is always “Nest,” or “ Poor 
little Nest ”’—she is slightly deformed—when she speaks of her- 
self, till one is weary of the affectation and make-believe childish- 
ness of the fair speakers. Each person, however, in the book is 
cursed with the demon of self-consciousness, and if Bab and Nest 
show it most, the others are only less provoking because not so 
rominent. But surely the author, when she drew her parallel 
etween Norman Strath’s labours for Bab and David's well- 
known tribute for Michal, Suul’s daughter, calling things by their 
= names and affecting no disguise—surely she did not know 
what she was talking of. If she did, she shows the most un- 
accountable obtuseness to the ordinary proprieties of English 
literature; if she did not, we hope the shame of the tremendous 
blunder she has made will be a lasting lesson to her to be chary of 
quoting Biblical examples, and not to talk of things she does not 
understand. So much for the manner of Barbara Heathcote’s 


The Heathcote family consists of the kind, good-natured, but 
somewhat weak-minded father, the hereditary doctor of Sunning- 
ford; his only son Leigh, otherwise Gypsy or Gyp, handsome, 
shifty, unstable, and more charming than worthy; Hester, the 
eldest daughter, a “superior being” of marvellous beauty, icy 
manners, good housekeeping faculties, and general unloveableness 
and aggravating qualities, one can scarcely say why; Barbara, 
or Bab, who is called also Baby, Babetts Dame Muffet, 
Babchen, or any diminutive that comes handy—a little girl 
of the Skye terrier type as to appearance, with a rough 
head of tangled brown hair, that is always over and in her 
pas ie eyes, a low forehead, small hands, a habit of whistling 
and making grimaces, a temper as irregular as her face, and 
living in perpetual discord with her sister Hester; and the 
youngest, Connie, a mere sketch, pink, white, blue, and yellow 
as to her skin, eyes, and hair, like a bit of brilliantly coloured 
china, and as silly as she is pretty. Intimate friends with the 
family are the doctor’s assistant, Norman Strath, and his mother. 
Norman is one of the men whom women delight to describe. 
Tall, massive, ugly po yo brusque, not to say brutal, in man- 
ner, hiding all the love and tenderness of his “ great heart” 
beneath the bushel of an affected sternness and moroseness which 
does not allow the feeblest glimmer of light to be seen, possessing 
the most uncomfortable amount of self-control, chivalrous to a 


fault, and morbidly honourable, he is a strong contrast to his 
cousin, Nigel Strath, who plays the part of second walking-gentle, 
man. Nigel is handsome, slight, artistic, outwardly gentlemanlike 
and refined, fretful, spoilt, effeminate, and unrestrained, Ip fact, 
he is everything that Norman is not; and the reader has to chooge 
between the innate nobility of a man who “ makes up queer faceg 
to himself in the surgery ” which remind Barbara of “ the noddi 
mandarin in her den upstairs, with the grotesque little idol that 
leered beside it,” calls the daughters of his employer by thejr 
Christian names, and speaks to them with no more politeness than 
a yokel would use to a field hand, and the ingrained selfishness 
of a handsome, easy-going gentleman, who wears a velvet coat ang 
a blue tie, and makes superb presents like an emperor. And yet 
we have our doubts somehow about Nigel’s gentlehood. It looks 
a spurious kind of thing when examined. He is introduced to yg 
with an accident. He jumps a gate while carrying a loaded 
when the gun bursts and wounds his hand. Jy the by, it mug 
have been a singularly slight and healthy wound, for after g 
week’s disablement at Heathcote House we hear no more of it, 
Barbara chanced to be in the St. Ronan’s woods where the 
young master of St. Ronan’s meets with this mischance. She 
runs to his assistance, binds up his hand, is spoken to imperiously 
and petulantly, and carries him off to Heathcote House, where he 
faints, is put to bed, and elects to stay to be nursed, notwithstand- 
ing all that his mother, Lady Strath, may say. And while he ig 
upstairs in bed, waited on by his valet, and the whole house ig 
at his orders and living only to do him service, while Hester and 
the cook quarrel about his dinners, and Hester “ compounds dain 
dishes for him with her own fair hands,” as often as not he sen 
them down by his valet, “ with his respectful compliments to Miss 
Heathcote, and would she kindly see that his meals were better 
dressed ?”’ Much license, we know, is taken by and given to illness; 
but it strikes us that this goes beyond the necessities of the case, and 
that, wounded hand or not, Nigel Strath was an unmitigated snob, 
Of course he falls in love with Barbara, and Barbara from 
the first has been highly obnoxious to Lady Strath, who cultivates 
style and adores beauty. Had it been Hester, with her perfect 
manner and surpassing loveliness, she would’ have got over her 
mortification at the mésalliance; but Barbara—a creature who 
whistled, walked with a hoppity step, was gauche, untidy, and 
ugly! She wondered where her son’s artistic taste and discerm- 
ment had gone; and she had reason on her side. 

In early days there had been a boyish quarrel between the two 
cousins, Norman and Nigel Strath, which resulted in the fall of 
the latter downstairs, to the enduring injury of his hip. At 
which time Norman made a vow that he would befriend his 
cousin through life, and be always ready to sacrifice himself to his 
good. Lady Strath never forgave the injury; and when she and 
her son and daughter come to St. Ronan’s, the first thing she does 
is to undermine Norman’s professional reputation, and soon make 
the place too hot for him; the next, to divine that he and 
Barbara are in love with each other, and, when she has consented 
to her son’s distasteful passion, to seud for Norman and confide 
the secret to him, in full security as to the result. And Norman, of 
course, holds his tongue just as he has made up his mind to speak to 
Barbara, and soon after quits the place, leaving “little Bab,” who is 
madly in love with him, engaged to Nigel, for whom she has only 
a girlish liking. All this part of the story, though well worked up, 
is very disagreeable, because of its inherent brutality. Nigel is 
perfectly aware that Barbara does not love him, but he desires 
only to possess her, with love or without; and Barbara sells her- 
self that her father may remain at Heathcote House, which else, 
having lost money, he must leave. However, the sequel proves 
that Nigel is not bad all through, for he makes amends by dying 
just when he ought, which gives the author occasion for a great 
deal of rant and fustian, interlarded with quotations from the 
Bible and that attempt at religious realism which always seems to 
- about the saddest and dreariest falsehood of which a writer can 

uilty. 

There are two major episodes and one minor mixed in with the 
main action of Barbara and her “trial”; Gypsy Leigh and his 
doings down ut the mill, and Sir Geoffrey Hunsden and his with 
handsome Hester and deformed Nest, make up the first; while 
silly Connie and her “long-legged Sidney ” compose the second. 
How the superior being Hester froze and frightened her heavy, 
good-hearted, narrow-brained baronet is well told; but we doubt 
the naturalness of his love for Nest, as we doubt the likelihood of 
Gypsy Leigh’s proceedings with Ruth. An author has the right 
to pursue his or her own course of action, but the critic has 
the right to look for probability. And we do not think he finds 
it in either of these two instances. We object too, strongly, to 
all the nonsense talked of and by the children at the mill, and to 
the stupidities perpetrated in the name of the Newfoundland dog 
Ben. ‘True and delightful in themselves as they are, children’s 
prattle and dogs’ language cannot bear the crystallization of the 
written word; and the reader who does not wish all these inno- 
cents a speedy and painless death must be exceptionally patient 
and long-suffering. 

The author of Barbara Heathcote's Trial has much both to 
learn and unlearn. She has to learn condensation, rapidity of 
action, richness of plot, and how to accentuate her points; 
she has to put behind her twaddle, gush, sentimentalism, and 
religious outpourings; she has to attain absolute self-effacement; 
to leave off that transparent humbug of pretending to take 
reader into her confidence—she and the reader discussing the 
feelings and motives of her characters; and she has to weed out 
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thlessly from her vocab such words and phrases as we have 
Ne re and avoid the slipslop of vulgarity and defective 
mar as she would avoid personal blemishes. She has good 
ens and she means well, but probably she has not yet come up 


fo the measure of her powers. 


CHANZY’S CAMPAIGNS ON THE LOIRE.* 


FTER wading through the flabby stuff which formed the 
A bulk of what was served up during the late war in the 
way of Special Correspondence, and the jottings of chance 
yisitors Who saw little or nothing of what was going on, and 
did not understand the meaning of what they did see, it is 
refreshing to be able to turn to something which bears the 
parks of authenticity—a record by one who was really in a 
position to know what he was writing about, and to give facts 
instead of inferences,- An account of a semmpeies written by the 
General commanding must always be a valuable record, and in 
this case the value is stamped on the work by its truthful and 
pusiness-like aspect. Sober and og in style, General Chanzy’s 
pook is rather in the nature of a memoir to guide some future 
historian than a gp itself, Leg | in great part a transcript of 
the despatches and orders of the day, connected together by an 

lanatory narrative which shows that there is one Frenchman 
at least who can write without rodomontade. This book of 
Chanzy and that of General Faidherbe are probably the only two 
which have so far acer that will be worth preserving as 
guthentic records of the war, the utility of which will not be 
su ed by future works as the secret transactions connected 
with it come to light ; and of these the one now under notice deals 
with by far the more important events of the two. 

Every one has already a more or less clear notion of the 
wondrous activity displayed by Gambetta in creating and or- 
ganizing a new French army after the disaster of Sedan, when the 

army had practically disappeared. After several men had 
been tried and put aside, the command of the new army, then styled 
the 15th Corps, and about 50,000 strong, was conferred on 
D’Aurelle de Paladines, who was soon made Commander-in-Chief 
of the whole forces organized in that part of the country. The 
16th Corps was formed in the latter part of October at Blois and 
Bourges, and General Chanzy, who was originally appointed to 
the 2nd Division of it, was shortly afterwards advanced to 
the command of the corps. Each of these corps, as well as 
those subsequently organized, was formed in the usual French 
fashion of three divisions and six brigades, with the usual com- 
ent of chasseurs-a-pied, batteries, and engineers, although the 
infantry consisted of course in great measure of raw levies hastily 
armed anddrilled. The organization of the Staff and Intendance, and 
indeed the arrangements generally relating to the constitution of 
the forces, both at first starting and throughout the disastrous 
campaign which followed, seem to have been of a very methodical 
ad-onch more so, at any rate, than might have been expected 
under the circumstances, or than would be inferred from the ac- 
counts of Correspondents. But the troops were of course very 
raw, and needed the success which never came to be converted 
into good soldiers. 

Chanzy took command of the 16th Corps on the 2nd of 
November, and on the same day its advanced posts came in con- 
tact with the Bavarians at Ouzouer-le-Marché, twenty miles west 
of Orleans. This was a mere skirmish, but the young French levies, 
now brought under fire for the first time, did not run away from 
the victorious Germans, and so far the affair might be pronounced 
a success. A succession of minor affairs followed, the French 

ing round the right flank of the Bavarians; and on the gth of 

ovember—or just a year ago—at the ccntest at Coulmiers, about 
seven miles nearer Orleans than Ouzouer, the fighting almost 
reached the proportions of a regular battle, the 16th Corps losing 
about 1,300 men ; it was not, however, the great victory claimed by 
Chanzy, for although the French remained masters of the field, they 
were not able to advance during the next week more than a few 
niles, The Germans, on the other hand, were forced by these 
events to vacate Orleans, their communications with Paris bein 
threatened; but Von der Tann was reinforced by the 22nd =i 
17th Prussian Divisions, under the Duke of Mecklenburg, as well 
as 9 large force of cavalry; and the latter, now in command 
of the united German forces, held stubbornly the line from 
Artenay westward. Chanzy counselled the following up this 
partial success by a vigorous forward movement of the whole army 
of the Loire, and no doubt such an advance presented one of the 
few chances of success offered to the French during the war. 
There were only two corps in their front, against which they had 
Probably at least 150,000 men; the young levies had not become 
demoralized by a check ; and if the movement were to be successful, 
the blockade of Paris could have been raised, and an entirely new 
‘spect given to the war. How great anxiety the prospect of this 
occasioned at Versailles we have had means of learning; but the 
blem remains one of those which merely afford food for specu- 
on. D’Aurelle declined to sanction the movement, and when, a 
fortnight later, yielding to Gambetta’s urgency, he made the 
attempt, it was too late. The French army, indeed, had been 
largely augmented, but Prince Frederic Charles was march- 
mg down with his three veteran corps, flushed with their 


* La Deuzié de ins 
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triumph at Metz, and the French were now overmatched. The 
advance was made on the 30th of November, and on the fol- 
lowing day the French succeeded in driving back the advanced 
posts of the enemy, in a series of skirmishes sufficiently creditable 
to them, considering the relative condition of the two armies. 
But on the 2nd of December they could not succeed in making 
any impression on the main body of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s 
army at Loigny ; they got into confusion, and it was with some 
difficulty that Chanzy drew them off to reform in the rear at 
nightfall, fortunate in that he was not followed up. On the night 
of the battle Chanzy reported to the Commander-in-Chief that hi 
corps had become demoralized by the fighting and the weather, 
and that unless the 15th Corps on his right could be sent to his 
aid, to attempt the offensive again would be hopeless. But things 
had gone no better on the rig! t, where Prince Frederic Charles 
was pressing the 15th Corps hard, and threatening to cut off the 
18th and 20th Corps, which were still further on the right, from 
the line of operations ; and the movement was now converted into 
a retreat, in which, it must be observed, the Germans followed up 
the 16th Corps at a very respectful distance. And now came 
another great disaster. The army was falling back with its 
centre on Orleans, which was supposed to be intrenched. In 
reality, a few earthen batteries had been thrown up, but unconnected 
with each other, while nothing effectual had been done towards 
clearing their line of fire in front, or for connecting them with 
each other, so that while the ffre available was not made full use 
of, the position could be got through at almost any point by the 
enemy’s skirmishers. This is not mentioned in General Chanzy’s 
narrative, but the facts have been communicated tous on unquestion- 
able authority, and the omission was one of the most fatal mistakes 
made by the French in this war of blunders. With the large 
amount of labour available after the reoccupation of Orleans, there 
was cay ample time to have constructed a really strong 
intrenched position, behind which D’Aurelle might have made an 
effective stand with the whole French army. As it was, these 
imperfect works were bam insufficient to reassure the young levies 
under his command, demoralized by defeat and hardship. The 
result was that Orleans was at once carried by Prince Frederic 
Charles, and the French army cut in two. If ever alesson was to 
be learnt of the importance of the spade in war, it was here. 

D’Aurelle’s failure was followed by his removal from the 
chief command, and what by the force of events had become 
divided into two separate armies was now recognised as two 
separate commands; the left portion, consisting of the 16th and 
I 7 corps, which had been forced to retire down the right bank 
of the Loire, falling to Chanzy, and forming what, with the 21st 
ag afterwards added when it came into communication from 
the West, was henceforward styled the Second Army of the Loire, 
with the movements of which his narrative is now occupied. 

And now was seen one of the most remarkable conditions pre- 
sented during the war. This beaten army, com of raw 
troops fighting under every condition to depress them, with no 
advantage of ground, scarcely a hope of success, and suffering 
terribly from insufficient supplies and stress of weather—a force 
which it might be thought only wanted pushing to go to pieces— 
yet held its own for the rest of the campaign, stubbornly contesting 
every mile of ground. From the 5th to the 17th of December 
the Second Army retreated slowly with its face to the enemy, 
engi in a succession of combats ending with the battle of 
Venddéme, after which Chanzy got his army to the right bank of 
the Loir, and obtained a few days’ breathing time behind that 


river. The weather was dreadful. As he describes it at one 
place :— 

A torrent of rain since the morning had melted the snow and uced a 
thaw. The roads were everywhere exceedingly slippery, the fields were too 


muddy for the passage of horses and carriages. In point of fatigue to men 
and cattle, this day (12th December) was one of the most distressing of the 
pre: or Nevertheless, the march was effected with a reasonable degree 
of regularity, and by night all the corps were established precisely in the 
positions assigned to them.—P. 164. 
Later on he remarks that the weather had improved, although it 
snowed throughout the day. This gives anidea of what the army 
had to go through. In fact, the sufferings of the troops can have 
been but little less severe while they lasted than what was en- 
dured in the retreat from Russia, To fight all through a short 
winter’s day, the fingers almost too cold to handle a rifle, and to 
find oneself at nightfall on a bare frozen plain, or, even worse, a 
muddy field, with no anes at hand, and perhaps even no fuel, 
shivering the long night through in a furrow, or wandering about 
in a vain search for food—a night of this sort, followed by another 
day of hopeless fighting, appears during the first fortnight of 
this dreary December to have the condition of the soldiers of 
this Second Army, in which the sufferings of the sound were only 
surpassed by those of the miserable wounded who crawled unaided 
into the nearest ditch to die. The straggling and desertion were 
excessive, as might be expected; that the army was kept together 
at all was due in great measure to the indomitable character of its 
chief and bis corps commanders, of whom the gallant Jauréguibery 
was one. The methodical way in which the business of the 
headquarters was conducted during this time was indeed most 
admirable. Night after night, when the ‘were getting 
such fragments of rest as their condition made possible, was 
d by Chanzy in writing long despatches to the Provisional 
oscenastily and dictating orders for the movements of the 
following day. Promotions were made, casualties filled up, and 
the business of the army generally carried on with the greatest 
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detail and precision. To read these orders of the day, one might 
suppose that they were issued by the commander of a confi- 
dent, well-conditioned army, making war in ordinary fashion in 
ar campaigning weather. The whole episode is a remark- 
able instance of the effect of character in war. With a less deter- 
mined and obstinate commander, it is hardly doubtful that this 
army would have gone to pieces. As it was, Chanzy’s determined 
attitude and the spirit he succeeded in infusing into those around 
him, had the effect of ing the Germans, who no doubt were 
suffering terribly themselves also from the weather, on very respect- 
ful terms. The campaign had really no very important a on 
the fortunes of the war, the unfortunate diversion of the First 
Army under Bourbaki having in fact removed the operations in 
this quarter from the category of critical points; but the episode 
of Chanzy’s retreat from Orleans to the Loir during the first half 
of December was perhaps the most creditable to French arms of 
anything that occurred during the whole war. 
he respite gained was but a brief one. Bourbaki disposed of 
on his mad errand, Prince Frederic Charles was able to turn his 
whole attention to the Second Army, and early in January began 
what Chanzy styles the campaign of Le Mans, to which the 
ter part of his book is devoted. Here we cannot follow him, 
, in truth, the operations at this point cease to bear the character 


of serious war. The young French troops had now had time for re-. 


fection, and for their ill-success gnd sufferings to work on the 
imagination ; and, as so often happens with troops which have not 
been thoroughly seasoned, they fell off instead of improving, and 
were found incapable when the struggle was renewed of maintaining 
even the ap of a war on terms of equality with the enemy. 
It has often been observed of armies that they may be classed 
under three categories. First in excellence come the seasoned 
veterans who are thoroughly hardened and indifferent to danger. 
Next to these come the troops at their first starting. The worst 
condition is when the first enthusiasm has cooled down before the 
seasoned stage has arrived. This last appears now to have been the 
condition of Chanzy’s army, although reinforced by the 21st 
Corps, when hostilities reopened round Le Mans. At its best 
time barely efficient, it had now lost all cohesion, and could not be 
got to make even the ap ce of a respectable defence, and it 
would be profitless to tollow its movements further. General 
Chanzy gives all these in extreme detail; but accounts of flank 
marches, echeloned divisions, and so forth, become uninteresting 


when, as a matter of fact, the result was invariably the same what- 


ever might be the dispositions made. At this period of the war 
there was no longer any question of strategy or tactics; the 
Germans made no more account of their opponents than the 
British troops made of the Sepoys towards the end of the Mutiny, 
but simply went at them wherever they could find them. And 
although General Chanzy was in favour of continuing the war, it 
is not easy to see, even from his own showing, where hope of ulti- 
mate success was to be found. The French could not secure that 
respite for the breathing time which appeared then to be absolutely 
necessary to give them a chance. 

Barely nine months have passed since this campaign was con- 
cluded by the armistice, and already the event seems to belong 
to a remote past, so eventful for France has been the iuter- 
mediate time. How quickly that country may recover from the 
blows it has reeeived, this book affords, in its way, a sort 
of indication, printed, as it has been, with admirable maps in the 
best Paris style, almost immediately after the overthrow of the 
Commune, probably by hands still begrimed with powder in 
fighting against the very soldiers whose doings are here recounted. 

As we intimated before, the book will hardly find a large eirele 
of readers; it is too bulky, and goes into too much detail to be 
generally interesting, and it deals with affairs which, after all, 
compared with other events of the time, were not of first-rate im- 
portance. But to the future historian and to the methodical 
student, this record, so full and so honest, will be invaluable, 
while there will be but one opinion among those who go through 
it about the merits of the gallant soldier who tells the tale. 
Seeing in every page the reflection of his own high spirit, his 
resolute obstinacy and endurance, his power of organization, and 
methodical grasp of the whole business of command, one cannot 
but feel that, after all, while such men are produced in their army, 


- the genius for war is still present among our neighbours, and that 


the old estimate of their military capacity will, notwithstanding 
their present depression, be surely verified again in the future. 


AN EASTERN LOVE STORY.* 


win a thoughtful regard for the interest of the host of 
legend-mongers which was to arise after his day, and to 
publish his renown throughout the world, Gautama Buddha re- 
vealed to his followers the circumstances of no fewer than five 
hundred and fifty transmigrations which he underwent before at- 
taining to Buddahood. In the early part of the fourteenth century 
these records were translated from the Pali into Sinhalese, and 
were published in Ceylon under the title of Pansiyapanas Jataka- 
pota; or, Book of the Five Hundred and Fifty Births. In one of 
the transmigrations therein described Buddha appeared on the 
earth as Kusa, Emperor of Jambudwipa (India), and his adven- 


* An Eastern Love Story: Kusa Jétakaya, a Buddhistic Legend. 
Rendered for the first time into English Verse, from the Sinhalese Puem of 
tae Mohottala, by Thomas Steele. London: Triibner & Co. 
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tures while in that existence have been chosen by the well. 
Sinhalese poet Alagiyavanna as the theme of one of his 
effective efforts, and a the substance of the translation 
us. The original poem partakes somewhat of the prolixity eom, 
mon to the productions of Eastern bards, and numbers no 
than six hundred and eighty-seven stanzas of four lines 
Mr. Steele has given us line for line, omitting but one g 
which, he tells us, is considered spurious, and is besides unfit fp 
“sarge and he has adopted old ballad measure as “the ong 

st adapted to convey the spirit of the original, and as affording 
room for amplifying, where necessary, into English verse, th, 
remarkable compression which occasionally distinguishes Sinhalese 

etry. 

It was at an evil moment that Mr. Steele determined to 
the Kusa Jatakaya into English verse. At the end of his book 
he gives a Sinhalese story current of an inhabitant of a part of the 
country “called Tumpana, the people of which are not very bright 
or clever.” Ata time of great drought it chanced that a matit, 
of a hamlet thereabouts—so runs the tale—started one 
on a journey into the jungle. “About noon he was seen ranpj 
homeward in a state of t excitement. He called to his ne; 
bours to bring spades and hoes and go with him, as he had discovered 
a fine spring in the forest, and wished without loss of time to hayg 
it dug up, and — bodily to the village.” If Mr. Steele hag 
applied the moral of this story to his desire to appear in the cha- 
racter of a poet, it would have been well for him. For he ggp. 
tainly has no more succeeded in transplanting the 
Alagiyavanna in its fulness and richness into English soil than 
did the Tumpana native in bringing the coveted spring to his 
thirsting village. It has seldom been our fate to read such a 
wretched attempt at versification as that contained in the work 
before us. Grammar, sense, and rhythm are alike disregarded in 
its pages. To eke out his lines when a translation of the origi 
has failed to make up the required quantity of feet, Mr. Steele has 
supplied the deficiencies by additions of his own. These inter 
po ations he has carefully placed between brackets, with mote 

onesty than wisdom, since the distinction thus made compels us 
to recognise as the productions of his brain passages which we 
should otherwise, in varity to him, have put down to the account 
of Alagiyavanna. 

The accident of Mr. Steele having chosen to render his transla. 
tion into verse instead of into prose is the more to be regretted as 
by so doing he has mutilated a story which possesses many poi 
of interest. Besides exhibiting many picturesque details and scenes 
of genuine emotion, it brings out into characteristic prominence 
the leading Buddhist belief in the doctrine of transmigration, 
The dogma that the condition of the soul born in each succeeding 
existence is regulated by the deeds done in a former life, may be 
said to be the groundwork of Buddhism, and is thus expressed by 
Mr. Steele in the translation of what he is pleased to call a 
epigram at the end of his volume :— 

Not from the king that rules the realm proceed our ills and woes; 
Nor from the ministers of state, our kinsimen, or our foes ; 

Nor from the shining host of orbs that glitter in the sky 
Descend the ills that compass us, and shall do till we die, 

And after! But the real source of all our woes on earth 

Is merit or demerit earned within a previous birth ! 

The hero and heroine of the legend are first introduced to us as 
brother and sister-in-law, living in a village near Benares. Now it 
chanced that one day the latter made “‘ toothsome cakes” for the 
family meal, and that after she and her husband had duly 
eaten their shares, a Pasemuni appeared at the door with his 
begging-bowl, whom the lady no sooner espied than, with some- 
what cheap charity, she devoted her absent brother-in-law’s share 
to his benefit. On discovering the pious fraud practised upon 
him, her brother-in-law, not unnaturally, lost his temper, and, 
in the words of Mr. Steele, 

Then off he ran in eager chase: into the begging-bowl 

Of Pasemuni hands he thrust [nor could himself control !). 

The cakes he snatched from him on whom they were as gifts bestowed; 

And on the selfsame spot he stood [he stood upon the road]. 

At sight of this sacrilege the lady was in despair, and hastened 
to supply the holy man with “a jar of ghee, fresh, well 
indeed exceeding good,” which she took from her mother’s 
cottage. In return for these charitable acts she conceived that 
she had established a right to declare “her hope and wish” that 
in her future existence she might be born exceeding fair, of lofty 
lineage, endowed with every grace, and blest with every happl- 
ness. The ease with which all this was granted to her su, 
to her brother-in-law the advisableness of returning the cakes he 
had taken, and of thereupon making /cs petition. Accordingly, 
he expressed an ardent desire to become Emperor of Jam 
wipa, and begged that he might be, 

With glory and magnificence and majesty endowed ; 

Like the roar of lions may my voice be strong and loud, 

And forth proceeding from my mouth in all directions fly, 

And pierce and far resounding go to all points of the sky ! 
And then, with an eye to the promised future beauty of his sistet- 
in-law, he appends a prayer that she might 

Share his lofty throne with him, his consort and his queen. 


All these requests were granted, with a qualification, thus ¢ 
pressed by Mr. Steele :— 

Know ye, O sages, that the face of Kusa was so grim 

And hideously foul, because he took the cakes from Him, 

High Pasemuni, angrily, with passion hot and hig 

{Such deeds of passion never mav pass unrequited by]. 
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++ occurred that at a future period the lady was born as 
ees Prabavati, daughter of Madu, King of Madurata, end her 
er-in-law as Prince Kusa, heir to the throne of Jambudwipa. 
Jn due course the young people were married, but in order to con- 
pal from the knowledge of Prabavati the unsightly ugliness of 
her husband, his mother insists on the adoption of a custom, not 
ypknown at the present day, which she declared had been ob- 
grved in the family from time immemorial, and which is thus 
described by Mr. Steele :— 
Whene’er to prince a princess, both equal in degree, 
Is matched, and forth condueted his stately spouse to be ; 
Until that bride right royal, and gentle-souled and sw: et, 
Shall feel another life than hers beneath her hosom beat, 
Till then that high-born lady shall ne’er by daylight see 
The prince, her royal husband, wherever they may be. 
For some weeks both bride and bridegroom submitted t this 
gnangement, but after a time the sight, clandestinely obtained, of 
his bride washing her face in a pool, so roused the passions of 
Prince Kusa, that he disclosed himself to ber in all isis ugliness. 
At first she took him for a fiend, but recognising him as her 
husband, she was so shocked at his appearance thet ~he made up 
her mind to return at once to her father’s palace. Thither Prince 
in the hope that he might persuade her to return to him, 
determined to follow her, and having given up the reins of power 
to his mother, 

With weapons five he armed himself, right well equipped and grace? ; 

Of gold a thousand pieces next within a he placed ; 

‘And, last of all, the gay guitar of melody so rare, 

He took unto his royal hand, and bound him forth to fare, 

For years he lived disguised in his father-in-law’s cxpital, first 
ss a potter, then as a groom, and y as a cook, without 
obtaining the one object of his life. At length Sakra, pitying 
his condition, caused letters to be written as in the name of King 
Madu to seven neighbouring kings, os to give to each 
the Princess Prabavati in marriage. ith unfortunate eagerness 
they all accepted the offer, and swiftly appeared with their 
armies before the »valace to demand severally their bride. 
The King, terriliei at the storm thus about to burst upon 
his capital, determined in his extremity to sacrifice his daughter, 
and to give to cach of her seven suitors a share of her 
“body, fresh and fair.” The prospect of this unpleasant fate 
caused Prabavati to turn her thoughts to Prince Kusa, through 
whose interference she felt she could alone escape her doom, She 
therefore summoned him from the kitchen, begged his pardon, and 
besought his assistauce. Without more ado he placed himself at 
thehead of the roya! army, with ease dispersed the opposing hosts, 
and returned to present to Madu the seven kings as his prisoners. 
The sequel is soon ivld; the King bestowed Prabavati's seven 
beautiful sisters on the seven kings in marriage, and Kusa re- 
tuned to his own capital accompanied by his now no longer un- 
willing bride. 

Such is the outline of Kusa Ja But the tale contains a 
great deal more than that we have here sketched. ‘Ihere are in 
ittouches of genuine feeling and of artistic power, pictures of 
Oriental luxury and Oriental passion ; and there is thrown over the 
whole a halo of true dSastern colouring which, were it not for Mr. 
Steele’s verses, would enable us to realize to the full the rich con- 
— of the Sinhalese poet. Mr. Steele has, however, entirely 

the legend of its distinctive character, and has failed to 

se us in any way for the loss. The stanzas we have 

pel ar perhaps unfavourable specimens of the entire work ; 

no excess of charity can describe the versification as anything 
short of execrable. 

It now only remains for us to notice the stories which follow 
the legend. ‘These Mr. Steele appears to have picked up by the 
way ; at least he does not inform us that they are to be found in 
ay native collection. They are, however, to be easily recognised 
43 Sinhalese adaptations of well-known tales from the Pancha 
Tantra. Old-world stories are, according to our author, very 
sage in Ceylon ; and in a postseript to his book he expresses a 

ire to offer to the public at some future day a larger and more 
varied selection than that contained in his present volume. Such 
‘compilation would be a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
national folk-lore, and we hope that circumstances may permit 
him to carry out his intention. The publication of the work before 
Wwill, should it have obtained for him no other advantage, have 
at least made him aware of some of his weak points as an author. 
ltis not every one who gains this knowledge in the summary 
Way in which Mr. Steele has acquired it, and we trust therefore 
that in his case the lesson may not be thrown away, and that in 
aaa man us he may find a more congenial field for 


ROBINSON’S HARDY FLOWERS.” 
any critic who may be di to take exception to the 
assiduity with which Mr. William Robinson hits one blow 
alter another at the monotony and formality of modern gardening, 
and fires off his interesting and readable manuals of floriculture, 
&otie, subtropical, or hardy, the true answer is that reforms and 


* Hardy Flowers : Descriptions of upwards of thirteen hundred of the 
most Ornamental Species, and Directions for their Arrangement, Culture, §c. 
By William Robinson, F.L.S. London Warne & Co. “1871. 
ine Plants ; comprising Figures and Descriptions of the most Striking 
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revolutions can only be accomplished by reiteration of principles. 
Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed sepe cadendo, and as we know that 
many amateurs and wany owners of large gardens and pleasure- 
grounds have already become converts to Mr. Robinson’s views, 
as dictated alike by common sense and good taste, there is a 
glimmer of hope that by urgency and “continual coming” he 
may win to them the deaf ears of ordinary gy | gardeners. 
If these would condescend to read, they could not but acknow- 
ledge, what their masters see in vain, that the plans propounded 
in these volumes combine the maximum of eye-pleasure deriv- 
able from horticultural variety with the minimum of labour and 
expense; and while consideration for employers should dictate 
diminution of the latter, a more purely se inciple might 
suffice to recommend the former. e aim of amateur and 
professional gardeners alike ought to be the cultivation of the 
very best flowers, gua bloom and foliage and habit, which their 
opportunities will admit of; and if they would take advice from 
those who give it out of a full experience, and would select the 
prime things of hardy and sub-hardy vegetation for which the 
climate is calculated, casting out the numberless weedy subjects 
and poorer things that too commonly cumber a shrubbery, the 
English garden would bloom and blossom with a rarer and yet a 
more natural charm than it has displayed since the god Plutus 
has been the ruler of its destinies, and the proprietors “with 
fourteen gardeners who never touch a spade ” have set the fashion 
of despising the “ wildings of nature” in comparison of what a 
little stretch of fancy may fairly designate ‘ golden flowers.” 

Mr. Robinson's object in this, as in all his books, is eminently 
practical, and he has aimed at it with perhaps even more than his 
usual distinctness and clear-sightedness. Proposing to himself to 
give the cream of all the hardy, herbaceous, Alpine, and bulbous 
_— now in cultivation, he suggests in his first part the best 

ocales in a garden to cultivate and show these to advan 
with hints for succession of bloom according to the season, an 
for blendings which will not supersede the —s system at 
present in vogue. In his second part he gives an alphabetical list 
of the most hardy ornamental flowers, wiia advice as to the 
proper culture and position of each species, 4 on his own 
observation of the plants in the public and privaie gardens of this 
country, as well as in their wild habitats in Europe und America. 
But the third and perhaps handiest portion of the work consists of 
an elaborate classification of hardy flowers for various pu 
according to the soils, altitudes and seasons that tbey aliect, ot 
also according to the colour of flower required for given purposes. 
By this we are enabled to meet any particular ueed or fancy. 
The man whom a late Session, and his subsequent recreation on 
the moors, debar from his country garden till autumn has set 
in, may have his home walks enlivened even then, if those em- 
ployed upon them will but avail themselves of the selection of 
autumn-blooming hardy flowers (perennials as well as annuals 
and biennials) given in pp. 285-6; whilst the old-fashioned 
taste—which Mr. Disraeli endeavoured to revive in Zothair, and 
which acute flerists and seedsmen, taking the hint from him, 
advertise under the heading of “ Lady Corisande’s Garden ”— 
pleasing the nasal as well as the visual organ by the aid of flori- 
culture, is consulted and satisfied by the ample selection of 
fragrant hardy plants in pp. 295-6. Then, again, this part 
groups in their proper sections “ edging plenty cdrpet-formi 
plants, “plants with silvery or varieg: foliage,” ornamen 
grasses, and aquatic plants, climbers, trailers, and plants of droop- 
ing habit to depend from rocks and ruins, herbaceous plants that 
will thrive beneath the shade of trees, and bog plauts (too much 
neglected hitherto), which may beautify even wet and marshy 
ground. It is ebvious that a book which does this is really a 
handbook, the use of it being—after perusal of the introductory 
chapters—to determine what branch of floricultural improvement. 
you will go in for, and, having marked a sub-list of subjects out of 
the proper selection, to refer for the iculars of each to the 
accurate little encyclopedia contained in the second part. 

Before illustrating this process, however, we must glean a 
handful or two of hints from the preliminary chapters, which, 
while they reinforce a good deal that our horticultural and 
floricultural mentor had ht us before, not unfrequently 
propound with force and novelty principles that 1 to reason. 
and common sense. In treating of the mixed er for 
flowers with graduated species from back to front, Mr. Robinson 
recalls us to a sight that 1s too seldom seen, but which, once 
clings to remembrance as a thing of thorough beanty—the cen 
walk of an old kitchen garden thus flanked on either side by a 
border of herbaceous plants, such border separated from the 
quarters of the vegetable or fruit garden by a trellis-work covered 
with strong-growing roses on their own roots. Larkspurs, phlo 

ladioli to the rear, sedums and saxifrages in front, may be lai 

wn as the extremes of height to be used ; but in such borders, and 
indeed in mixed borders anywhere, it, is sound ju t to consult 
variety as well as high types of vegetation, on the principle that 
no six feet of a whole length of er should resemble any other 
six feet of the same border. We have before drawn attention to 
one of Mr. Robinson's favourite topics, the supersession of 
the annual digging up of shrubberies; but as we read his itera- 
ion of it in pp. 7-9, we are tempted to ery “hear, hear” and 
“bravo” at every sentence. Better than lip ent, however, 


will it be to adopt his hint for defeating the digger and delver by 
the use of permanent evergreens and very dwarf subjects, deciduous 
and evergreen; Iberises, Helianthemums, Aubrietias, Arabises,. 
Alyssums, and the lesser conifers, Juniperus squamata and Tama- 
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riscifolia, figuring a little to the rear, and prostrate savin, with 
Dwarf Cotoneasters and such-like in the foreground, relieved here 
and there by pegged-down roses. Herbaceous plants that die down 
in winter ought not to be near the front, but these and the large? 
bulbs might be “ stolen in” amid the shrubs; and forget-me-nots, 
violets, snowdrops, and primroses may be scattered so as to give 
gaiety to the margin, even at the dullest. It is a wholesome 
caution that, though annual digging up is needless and mis- 
cchievous, a thorough digging at first (Mr. Robinson elsewhere 
advises digging three feet deep) is the secret of success and of 
dine and striking vegetation. A little weeding, thinning, and top- 
dressing is all that is needed afterwards. “The best and highest 
pleasure to be derived from our gardens will soon be found to lie 
in those things which, once well done, we may leave alone for 

ears, and in some cases for the course of our natural lives, and the 
ie of these who come after us.” 

To pass oyor the interesting suggestions in chapters iii. and iv. for 
the grouping of nobler hardy perennials in circular beds, and for 
isolating them or consorting threes and fours upon the grass, 
we get a hint or two worth circulating in chapter v., which is de- 
voted to the use of hardy — to supplement the so-called bed- 
ding plants. Solve this problem, and you at once lessen the expense 
and increase the interest and variety of a garden. It may be solved, 
Mr. Robinson tells us, if we will take a quarter the trouble with 
the hardies that we do with their more fashionable rivals. What is 
wanted is that they should be taken up, divided, and nursed in 
beds of fine earth, at the same time as the tender bedders are re- 
moved in autumn, and then planted out afresh in the next spring. 
If calceolarias and geraniums, argues our author, could live out the 
winter, their second year’s bloom would still deteriorate; and our 
own experience of the Viola cornuta, if suffered to remain in the 

ound from year to year, entirely bears out the doctrine that 

ardy bedding plants and all subjects which grow and root quickly, 
and flower in proportion to the vigour and continuity of their 
wth, bloom longer and better and more like the choicer bed- 
Sas if fresh planted every year. It should be observed, however, 
that Tritormas, and some other hardy flower-garden plants, as 
well as many that are grown for foliage rather than flower, are 
an exception to this rule; and so likewise are two of the finest 
plants for autumn gardening—the white Anemone Japonica 
and the Rudbeckia Newmanni (pp. 56 and 218), which do best 
in their second year of bloom. Much information and guid- 
ance as to the dulce of hardy succulents is also given in these 
pages, and some surprise will be excited by discovering how 
many of the same great family as the Cacti, Aloes, and Agaves in 
the Succulent House at Kew are hardy Alpines that will thrive 
out of doors as easily and independently as their vulgar cousin, 
the common house-leek. These are, indecd, getting inte vogue, as 
they deserve to do, but it is sad to see the misapplication of their 
capabilities in the hands of untasteful admirers. How well they 
would look if forming broad crosses on a circular bed, with the 
ters filled with quite dwarf flowers, not suffered to straggle! 

r. Robinson suggests their use as carpets whereupon to set larger 
subjects, as well as for Pope borders, and edgings; indeed he 
does full justice to what he designates the very jewellery of plant- 
life. Had we space we should be more disposed, in the interest of 
many readers, to dwell on the chapter about “ Hardy Florists’ 
Flowers ”—e.g., picotees, polyanthuses, and a host of hardy flowers, 
- to cut from—which Mr. Robinson would have set apart in 

rders or strips of the nursery or kitchen garden, than upon that 
which gives excellent advice to the few who devote attention 
to pot plants for exhibition. We should like, too, to linger 
upon the hints about sowing seed, raising in open air, preparing 
soil, and propagating by division, with which the introductory 
te of the work before us is fitly closed. But we are reminded 

ry certain numbers of another floricultural work which have lain 
some time on our table, that we ought to take some notice of 
individual subjects described in the second part of Mr. Robinson’s 
work, and in so doing to pay a tribute to the illustrations of 
Alpine Plants which are in process of publication by Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy, accompanied with descriptions from the pen 
of Mr. David Wooster. To take the two works together will 
serve a double purpose, as we shall thus be able to refer in a 
few instances to excellently coloured figures of particular t; 
of plants, and to show the superiority, in a practical and work-a- 
day point of view, of Mr. Robinson’s methodical descriptions of 
flowers to Mr. Wooster’s “stories about” them. Let us dive into 


P 
about the supposed quality possessed by some of the Heath species 
of breaking in the bladder—a piece of information vhich 
Mr. Wooster, and indeed Paxton in his Botanical Dictionary, 
fail to see is little more to the point than old Gerrarde’s state- 
ments that it is good for digestion and good for curing serpents’ 
bites; on the contrary, the author goes to work and gives 
the heights, colours, flowering times, and hubit of leaf of the 
Ciliated Heath, the Cross-leaved Heath, the Cornish, Scotch, 
and Winter Heaths, most or all of which will thrive best 
in peat soil, and adorn the fringes of shrubberies. There is 
as much exactness in Mr. Robinson’s plan and descriptions as 
there is vagueness in the other. The members of the Heath 
family which he commends are mostly a foot high, and the 


exceptions from six inches to a foot or nine inches. Their dis. 
tinguishing general feature is that of flowering in racemes, the 
point of difference being the various shapes of their corollas, 
According to Mr. Wooster, the Erica Mackaiana is but a may 
variety of the E. tetralix, or Cross-leaved Heath, with Ciliated 
leaves, shorter and broader, and of a deeper green. In 
Robinson’s list of edging plants we come upon another family, the 
Gentian, members of which—Acaulis, Gelida, and Verna—he eon. 
mends for this purpose. His account of the last of these 
serve as a sample of the thorough helpfulness of his informatign 
respecting any of the 1,300 species he commemorates :— 

Gentiana verna (Vernal Gentian), One of the most brilliant, and pe 
the most admired by travellers, of all Alpine flowers: 1 to 3 in. hi 
Flowers in spring: beautiful blue, solitary, on simple terminal stems: 
corolla salver-shaped, five-cleft, with five small, bifid, accessory seg . 
Leaves ovate, somewhat acute ; those of the root crowded ; stem-leaves in 
about three pairs. Mountain pastures on the Alps of Southern and Central 
Europe, and in one or two places in the British Isles. ‘The Rock-garden, 
choice borders, and in pots or deep pans plunged in sand in the open air. 
Sandy or gritty loam, with abundance of water in summer, and full 
exposure, are the conditions of suecess. In borders the plant should be 
surrounded by half-buried stones. It might easily be naturalized in moist 
upland pastures, Careful division —Hardy Flowers, p. 133. 

In the letter-press with which Mr. Wooster accompanies hig 
beautiful coloured drawing of the Andrews’s Gentian, a com. 
paratively giant member of the Gentian family from North 
America (pl. xv. p. 50), there is no lack of the needful informa. 
tion, if only it were systematized and given in proper sequence, 
But when the author says of G. acaulis and G. verna that th 
are beautiful edging plants, and look extremely well in pots and 
vases, he might have added that their natural habitat is the rock- 
garden, and he need not have raked up the nil-ad-rem story 
that the name “Gentian” is “ derived from Gentius, King of 
Illyria, who, according to Pliny, first discovered the tonic pro- 
perties of the stems and roots of some species of the genus” 
(p. 49)- 

FOF the Sedums and Sempervivums given in Mr. Robinson's 
selection of Alpine and rock plants for old walls, ruins, chalk-pits, 
and stony banks, we are fortunate in finding several well-drawn 
representatives amongst Mr. Wooster’s coloured plates, and it is 
due to the latter to own our indebtedness to him tor this pleasant 
accession of interest. The Cobweb Houseleek, in p. 5, and 
plate 2, is very well reproduced, and his description corresponds 
with Mr. Robinson’s, supplementing it, as is his wont, in the 
non-essentials. So, too, with the Sedum sexangulare, pl. xvii, 
p- 55, the yellow flowers of which, produced in trifid cymes, re- 
semble those of the Biting Stonecrop. Mr. Wooster does not 
notice what Mr. Robinson does, that the leaves of the former are 
usually redder as well as longer and more numerous than those of 
the latter (see p. 232). Other sedums portrayed by Mr. Wooster 
are Reflexum, Palidum roseum, and Turgidum. 

To give a brief glance at one or two other fields, we pick out 
of the copious choice of hardy flowers for naturalization in divers 
wild and semi-wild locales, the beautiful White-wood Lily, 
“ Trillium grandiflorum,” a spring flowering North American 
stranger, very well calculated to find a home with Osmundas and 
moisture-loving ferns in the hardy fernery, and to be happy in 
moist and sheltered wood walks and the hollows of the rock 
garden. Its height varies from 6 inches to 2 ft. Its flowers— 
they come with spring—are + pe white, pendent, and from two to five 
inches broad. Its threefold leaves in a whorl, lozenge-shaped and 

ointed, are from four to six inches long on short stalks (p. 248). 

t forms one more to add to many undreamed of plants that may 
with advantage be pressed into the service of such half-neglected 
spots. Or suppose we want to find a gay and suitable plant of 
drooping habit to climb downwards as well as upwards, to cover 
a warm wall in pendent fashion, and scramble here and there 
amidst the adjoining wall plants, among many competitors, such 
as the Clematises of the “ lanuginosa” section, campanulas, 
antirrhinums, linarias, &c., we may close with the Tropeolum 
Speciosum, or Flaming Nasturtium, a plant of from six to ten 
inches in height, with summer flowers of brilliant vermilion, with 
upper petals narrowly wedge-shaped, and lower petals roundish, 
the leaves being peltate and six-lobed, and the stem and under- 
leaf downy. “ It is seen,” writes Mr. Robinson, “ to greatest advan- 
tage running wild over shrubs, and is so beautifu) when seen in good 
condition that it should be tried in several different positions, and 
under slightly different conditions” (p. 250). 

But it is hopeless to attempt more than to point out the 
recommendations of this handbook upon the principle of ex uno 
disce omnes. We mean as regards descriptions. ‘Those which 
must be left unnoticed are as satisfactory as the one or two that 
have been dwelt upon, And it may be confidently asserted 
that if any amateur wants to choose among aquilegias, antirrhi- 
nums, pentstemons, and so forth, the exact thing to do in a part 
cular place, or the particular place in which to put any hardy or 
Alpine plant he may get hold of, the information is ready to his 
hand in the minute encyclopedia before us. In Mr. Wooster's 
Alpine Plants the reader may feast his eyes on some beautifully 
coloured specimens of many of the plants we have noticed, and we 
can conceive that the work will grow in interest. But it is a work 
meant to lie spic-and-span on a drawing-room table; the work 
of Mr. Robinson is a work to be thumbed, and well worn, and 
repay daily reference for practical purposes. 
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i Mr. Robinson’s selection of edging vege (286-88), and, hitting on 

i the Heaths or Ericas, contrast the matter which Mr. Wooster 

ii associates with the beautifully drawn and coloured Erica Macka- 

} iana (plate vii. iii. 23), and the succinct yet serviceable accounts 

of the best heaths for our purpose in Hardy Flowers, pp. 120-1. 
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CALENDAR OF TREASURY PAPERS.* 


TR. REDINGTON has just issued his second volume of the 
Calendar of Treasury Papers. The first, which was pub- 
jshed nearly three years ago, comprised a period of nearly a 
centwy and a half, commencing about the middle of the sixteenth 
century and terminating with the close of the year 1696. The 
nt volume runs over nearly the last five years of the reign of 
William Ill. In the note spgensen to the advertisement of 
two volumes it is said that the papers connected with the 
administration of the aflairs of the Treasury from 1556-7 to 
1702, comprising petitions, reports, and documents relating to 
grvices rendered to the State, grants of money and pensions, 
intments to offices, remissions of fines and duties, &c., are 
ared in these volumes. They illustrate civil and military 
events, financial and other matters, the administration in Ire- 
jgnd and the colonies, &c., and afford information nowhere else 


ed. 

Of the amount of illustration of historical matters, and of the 
yalae of the information afforded, the editor has been wisely 
yeticent. ‘Treasury papers cannot possibly be galvanized into a 
life of which they do not ess the faint rudiments, and though 
we have no reason to think that Mr. Redington has done his work 
otherwise than well and he has unquestionably 
not succeeded in producing, what from the nature of the case was 
impossible, a readable volume. Nevertheless the work has its 
value, and the public are indebted to an editor who has taken so 
much trouble about what must have been an irksome labour, un- 
likely to be repaid by any praise heaped upon him by critics, or by 
much gratitude on the part of writers of history. We have said 
that we have no reason to doubt the fidelity and accuracy of Mr. 
Redington’s analyses; and this is all that we can say in his praise, 
for all the documents are strange to us, and for the most part the 
names and the subjects are too obscure to enable us to check his 
descriptions. We shall therefore only observe that we hope 
and believe that the rest of the papers are more accurate than 
No. 41 at p. 9, which contains the only mistake we have detected, 
which certainly seems to indicate an ignorance on a single point of 
history and geography that we should not have path We 
should have thought the connexion of the Falkland family with the 
manor of Great Tew in Oxfordshire had been a matter of sufficient 
notoriety. Yet Mr. Redington has calendared a “ Memorial of 
Rebecca, Viscountess Falkland, relict of Anthony, Viscount Falk- 
land, late Treasurer of the Navy, praying their lordships to sign a 
warrant discharging the manor of Great Few and other lands in 
Oxfordshire, &c.” We fancied at first that it was a mere mis- 
print, but upon referring to the index we find the same blunder 
— showing that the calendarer has misread Few for 

ew. 

As to the contents of the volume, they consist of a miscel- 
laneous collection of Orders in Council, Reports of Commis- 
sioners of Excise, Memorials of contractors for the navy, various 
petitions and letters of private individuals who had complaints to 
make of ill usage, or hopes of gaining pensions for petty services 
rendered to the King or the Government, which scarcely admit of 
any succinct description or classification. Amongst these latter 
the petitions of Protestants for services in Ireland against the 
Papists occupy a rather prominent position. It is not of course 
altogether easy to judge of the truth of the assertions contained 
in these petitions, or of the justice of the grants that were awarded, 
and the refusals which many of them met with. If the request 
of Mary Piggatt, widow, represents her case fairly, she was hardly 
dealt with when a sum of 20/. was granted her, after her petition 
had alleged that her husband was a captain of dragoons in the 
a of Londonderry during the siege there in the late war in 

teland, that they were suddenly deprived of goods and cattle 
to the value of 700/. by the merciless enemy, that the petitioner 
and five children must inevitably perish unless the King grant 
relief, and that one of the petitioner’s children who has delivered 
three petitions to His Majesty is one of “the six children of two 
thousand that were only left alive and preserved from starving in 
the said siege of Londonderry.” The fray had petitioned in vain 
threemonthsearlier. As no furtherrequest appearsin this volume, we 
may suppose either that she was satisfied with the pittance granted 
‘her, or that she supposed all further application would be useless. 
In striking contrast with the shabbiness of this grant appears the 
treatment received by the infamous impostor Dr. Titus Oates. 
This impudent scoundrel had the assurance to present a memorial 
to the King, stating that he was “debarred of the persion which 
His Majesty had restored him at his accession,” adding, moreover, 
that “he had contracted debts, and must perish unless the King 
ordered him soo/., and that he had not clothes worthy to appear 
before His Majesty.” This memorial appears for the time to have 
‘met with slight success, the King refusing to give him more than 
his allowance, but upon a second application, several months later, 
we find the sumerbable entry :-— 

Dr. Otes called in. My Lords tell him that pursuant to the King’s com- 
mand he is to have Sool. to pay his debts, and aor per annum ro Mid- 
summer last, during his and his wife's life, out of the revenue of the Post 
Office, and he is to expect no more ont of secret service money. 


The effrontery and success of this petition are perhaps the most 


* Calendar of Treasury Papers 1697—1701-2. Preserved in Her Majesty’s 
lic Record Office. repared by Joseph Redington, Esq., One of the 
t it Keepers of the Public Records. Under the Direction of the Master 
Fae Rolls, and with the Sanction of the Lords Commissioners of Her 


remarkable thing in the volume. The point whether or not Oates 
had rendered William of Orange any assistance in the infamous 
life which he was accused of leading is not likely to be settled by 
anything that appears in a Calendar of Treasury Papers. Any less 
hardened villain would have scrupled either to enter into the 
minute details of the punishments he had been adjudged by the 
law to suffer, or to attempt to justify himself; yet this wretch did 
not scruple to say that he had been 

convicted of perjury through the partial behaviour of the Chief Justice 
Jefferies in browbeating the petitioner’s witnesses and misleading the 
juries, 

and had received 

this inhuman and unparalleled sentence—namely, to pay 2,000 marks to the 
King, to be divested of his canonical habit, to be brought into Westminster 
Hall with a paper upon his head, with this inscription :—Titus Oates con- 
vict upon full evidence of two horrid perjuries to stand in and upon the 
pillory two several days for the space of an hour, to be whipped by the 
common hangman, from Aldgate to Newgate on Wednesday, and Friday 
following from Newgate to T'yburn, to stand in and upon the pillory five 
times every year of his life, and to remain a prisoner during life. 

The petition goes on to recount that the petitioner had suffered 
some thousands of stripes, and was ten weeks under the surgeon’s 
hands, and when weak in bed some of the Popish party got into 
his chamber and attempted to pull off his plasters, and procured 
him to be loaded with irons of excessive weight for a year with- 
out intermission when his legs were swollen with the gout. He 
ends with pleading that he had a poor aged mother to maintain, 
and his wite and family likely to be turned out of doors. 

Mr. Redington has altered the mode of reference in his index 
for the better, by referring to the volume and article, the former 
number being in Roman, the other in Arabic numerals. This 
method possesses the advantage of enabling any one who refers to. 
his index at once to ask for the volume required without the in- 
tervening process of turning to the page in the Calendar; and he 
has written a preface in which he has arranged the principal sub- 
jects treated of in the course of the volume under the heads Fine 
Arts, Biography, Trade and Commerce, &c., and he appears to us 
to have picked out all the papers that possess any interest. 

Under the head of Historical Notices, he calls attention to the 
petition of the Countess of Dorchester, better known by her name 
of Catherine Sedley. This impudent woman evidently lost nothing 
which could be got by the asking. She could not understand how 
the King could refuse to allow a maintenance for a daughter of 
King James’s, especially a lady unmarried, whose portion was so. 
given as not to be out of the power of the Crown till she arrived 
at the age of eighteen. She then quotes the parallel case of the 
allowance made for Lady Mary Tudor, a daughter of Charles II., 
as a reason why she thought the King would not be insensible to 
the obligation of keeping King James’s daughter from being a 
burden to the charity of the port, or to her mother’s fortune. 
The request appears to have been renewed a few months later, 
when Anne was Queen. The paper is endorsed “ Memorial 
of the Countess of Dorchester,” with a minute added, “ mean J 
ton, 14th January, 1701-2. Nothing is ordered.” From the 
Minute Book it appears that the request had been previously. 
preferred and rejected, the refusal being notified as follows:— 
“Countess of Dorchester. She challenges a promise the King 
knows nothing of.” And from the same Minute Book it appears 
that the claim was made for the arrears of 1,600/. a year which 
it was alleged the late King and Queen (¢.e. William and Mary) 
had promised. ‘The petition was in this case also bowled over 
with the simple remark, “ Her Majesty is not in circumstances to 
take consideration of arrears of this kind.” 

There are.other particulars which are not devoid of interest in 
this volume, and probably valuable information may be supplied. 
to various persons now living as regards the history of their fami- 
lies or ancestry of a hundred and eighty years back. There are 
several references to the celebrated John Evelyn, one of which, 
relating more to his house than himself, we proceed to extract. 
It is a report of Sir Christopher Wren to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury as to the damage done to Sayes Court, Deptford, by the Czar 
i his retinue. te appears that Evelyn had let his house to 
Admiral Benbow, who makes his petition for repairs to be done 
for the damage done by the illustrious tenant to whom he had 
sublet the house, which he himself was bound to leave at the ex- 
piration of his term in good and sufficient order and repair. The 
Admiral alleges that 

His Czarish Majestie coming to your petitioner about 3 months did 

request the use of his house, of his stay England, aloo 
remov fami 
a pleasure to his goed master the King, and that he weald ‘lave ond his 
house, goods, and gardens otherwise than he finds he hath, which are in so 
bad a condition that he cam scarcely describe it to your honours, besides 
much of the furniture broke, lost, and destroyed. 


Sir Christopher’s estimate of the damage done amounted to 
ol., about half of which he recommended should be paid to 
r. Evelyn and half to the Admiral. In Evelyn’s Diary we have 
the owner’s own very temperate account of the same matter :— 
gth June, 1698.—To Deptford to see how miserably the Czar had left my 
house after three months making it his Court. I get Sir Christopher 
Wren, the King’s surveyor, and Mr. Loudon, his gardener, te go and esti- 
mate the repairs, for which they allowed 150/. in their report to the Lords 


of the Treasury. 
The Czar had lived at Sayes Court during February, March, and 


Majesty’s Treasury. London : Longmans & Co.; and Triibner & Co. 1871. 
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Macaulay, are noticed in a memorandum of one of Evelyn’s ser- 
vants, who writes :— 

There is a house full of people, and right nasty. The Czar lies next 
your library, and dines in the parlour next your study. He dines at ten 
o’clock and six at night, is very seldom at home a whole day, very often in 
the King’s yard, or by water, dressed in several dresses. The King is 
expected here this day ; the best parlour is pretty clean for him to be enter- 
tained in. The King pays for all he has. 

The editor concludes his preface with the remark that he trusts 
he has culled sufficient from these memorials of the to 
warrant him in the belief that the present volume will be ac- 
ceptable to those who value our national documents, and who 
wish them to be made thoroughly accessible ; and we will con- 
clude our notice of his work by complimenting him on the skill 
with which he has picked out trom the documents everything that 
could be of any possible interest to the public, and reproduced it in 
his preface. pati his preface we think few persons except un- 
fortunate reviewers will care to follow him. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE ?* 


ISS NINA COLE'S book reverses a process only too well 

known tonovel-readers. Nothing ismorecommon than aspirited 
gambit followed by a collapse ; four or five readable chapters suc- 
ceeded by ever-descending stages of imbecility and dulness. In 
this novel, on the contrary, it is in the opening chapters that one 
specially feels the oppression of rather feeble and long-winded 
writing. As she goes on, the authoress seems to warm to her 
work; and it is no more than justice to say that Which is the 
Heroine? is, on the whole, and especially as a study of female cha- 
racter, a design conceived with a good deal of originality, and 
worked out with skill, culture, and accurate observation. 

The two ladies between whom lies the competition for the posi- 
tion of “heroine ” are naturally the chief characters in the book. 
The first of these is Marjory Graham, a girl much given 
to reading of all kinds, but so far the reverse of a “ blue ” that she 
unites good looks with the refinement of a thoroughly well-bred 
English lady, and cuts an excellent figure in society when relieved 
fram the pestering presence of her béte-noire, a bustling and 
match-making stepmother. Mrs. Graham’s heartfelt consterna- 
tion at finding in her daughter’s room a copy of Plato’s Republic— 
“a book, by the way, which I believe you ought not to read at 
all” —is very amusing ; and so is the praise she heaps upon the 
socio-literary discrimination shown by her younger daughter, who 
had won her esteem by marrying out of hand a-wealthy Colonial 
governor, twice her age :— 

“ She read books that would help her in society —Shakespere and Tennyson, 
and even German books, because all girls learn German now; but I’d like 
to see her waste her time over moral sentiments or pro’ in logic, things 
that would drive a man to the other end of the room if he knew they were 
even in the house with him—she knew better.” 

The portraiture of this fair student of in spite of being 
clumsily overdrawn just at first, is, en altogether, a 
pleasant conception of a girl devoted to literature without 
making herself ridiculous. For, though she is rather wearisomely 
shy, her books never cause her to do violence to her native good 
sense and gentleness, nor even to rebel against the most regular 
conventional harness, when once she gets free from the matri- 
monial bullying at home. Under the new stimulus of a 
half-conscious attachment, she makes a very agreeable element on 
a yacht voyage, at a county ball, and in a large gathering at a 
country house; and the stepmother’s change of tone on discovering 
that she has gained herself an invitation to stay with people of 
assured = is conveyed with a good deal of humour. Mar- 
jory Graham has a good angel in the person of a widowed aunt, 
who takes her for change to the seaside; and there they fall in 
with a certain Lord Montfort, at whose house the county ball 
assemblage afterwards takes place, and who ends in marrying the 
literary beauty. Judged, therefore, the ordinary standard of 
novels, Marjory, through marrying decidedly the best and best-off 
man, though far from the most interesting n, in the book 

ought to bear away the palm of “heroine.” But this is nota novel 
of the ordinary type ; and a very equal contest for first place is 
maintained by the other competitor, a girl of Anglo-German birth 
and foreign education, Ida von der Liihe. 

It is far from being invariably the case that a character con- 
taining the melodramatic element is necessarily an unnatural and 
strained one in fiction. Were this otherwise, we question whether 
all the s even of so sane and clear-sighted a writer as Jane 
Austen would pass unscathed through the critical ordeal. And 
o—- Ida von der Liihe’s career borders here and there on 
m this is more the result of the circumstances through 
which she is made to move than of any false drawing or excessive 
colouring in herself; and the circumstances, after all, are no more 
than might very only befall a young nature acutely vulnerable 
at many points. Such points are in her case briefly these; she is 
the child of what, in the eye of a titled desire, was a fatal 
mésalliance ; she is German by birth and education, detesting the 
transplantation to England which becomes necessary on her 
reaching womanhood; and she has a strong feeling for art, 
brimming over with Geist. After her parents’ death, she grows 
up in the house of a great-uncle, an aged antiquary, living in a 
small town on the Rhine. His books, and pictures, and curiosi- 


* Which is the Heroine? A Novel. 3 vols. By Nina Cole. London: 
Newby. 1870. 


ties, and occasional talk make up her education, and her yo, 
and pencil are trained in ye-fect retirement. In an eyjj en 
she falls in with the roué and vaurien of the book—a man 
of unusual personal gifts, not an ingrained scoundrel, but on 
far off it—one Colonel Harvey, who happens to~ be dodg. 
ing his creditors in this very town. Being completely ignorant 
of life outside the antiquary’s house, she becomes att 

this man without knowing it, and the hope of meet 
him again in some future visit of his to her home makes the 
arrival of her cousin Lord Montfort, with the decided Proposal to 
remove her to his English house, more unwelcome than it would 
have been in any case. The rest of her story is told with a 
deal of delicacy and genuine effect. She meets Harvey at Oldwoog 
House (the descriptions of which place are clearly written con amore 
and are among the pleasantest things in the book); her beauty 
and her Geist make her the abomination of the dowager Lag 
Montfort, for with eligible men she stands fatally in the light of 
her young English cousins ; and at last, after a stormy scene with 
the dowager, Ida suddenly a from their house in London 
She momentarily leans on a forlorn hope—a very forlorn one as 
it turns out—in her lover, who, as usual, is maintainin fed 
unpromising conflict with his creditors; and getting back to 
the Continent, in the faint prospect of settling down to eam a 
livelihood by her art, she dies au cingquiéme in a Parisian 
garret. It need scarcely be added that Marjory Graham, who 
had become the trusted friend of the fugitive, is sojouming jn 
Paris with the good angel her widowed aunt; and that she and 
Lord Montfort, who has been scouring the Continent on his 
cousin’s track, meet at Ida’s deathbed. Whatever faulty work 
there may be in the construction of this character is atoned for 
by a quality mentioned before, the thorough delicacy of treatment 
running throughout it. The precise relations between Ida and 
the dangling colonel are left in the background ; and the reader's 
attention is fixed on her sufferings during a virtual exile from 
what to her was Vaterland, and under the pressure of 
affections which her early training had ‘left her to do battle 
with unarmed. She is rather oppressively self-concentrated ; she 
is too fond of making drawings with a bearing on her own 
destiny, and of quoting lines like 

Einen einz’gen vollen Becher 
‘ Ohne Wermuth schenk mir ein. 


But this sketch of Miss Cole’s is nevertheless a very fair re 


sentation of a development quite likely to occur in the stratum of 
society where the plot is laid. 

In women’s novels of recent date, few and far between indeed 
are the successful studies of principal male characters. George 
Eliot will be alleged as an exception in this respect; but on re- 
flection it will be found that George Eliot’s real successes have 
lain in depicting one special type of man—the man with much 
that is good, or at any rate amiable, about him, but with a moral 
weakness in the grain. From Tito Melema to Godfrey Cass, or 
even down to Maggie’s unworthy lover in the Mill on the Floss, she 
appears to find a sort of delight in laying masculine weakness on 
the rack or submitting it to the scalpel. Beyond this range her 
principal men tend to the normal female mistake of exaggeration. 
Adam Bede, for example, is an overdrawn character, and loses 
greatly in interest for that very reason. In the novel before us Lord 
Montfort is the regulation moral paragon, with iron will and dee 
voice, confining himself to biscuits at lunch, and taking the wan 
in a serge suit and in dead silence during the yacht voyage. Harvey 
is of course an exaggeration ; but, as a set-off, the minor men are 
sketched in with very lifelike effect. Sir Edward Ashton, the 
lazy baronet, who teases Montfort’s sister Lady Lou into a happy 
engagement, and Charlie Barrington, the good-humoured factotum 
on the yacht, are drawn with much cleverness; and so, by the 
way, is Mrs. Leighton, the eccentric manager of private thea- 
tricals, who was to have gone on the stage, but ended in marrying 
a commonplace and obliging husband, and whose chief joy lies in 
counterplotting against old schemers like Lady Montfort or 
mauvais sujets like Harvey. The excess and strain in this last 
character is well relieved by touches of sarcasm on the manner in 
which society is ready to treat people of his type. The women 
were mostly ready to abuse him behind his back, but when he 
was present— when they looked on him with their bodily eyes, or 
he on them with his—the tables were quickly turned :— 

“ He’s so handsome and so charming, he can’t help people falling in love 
with him,” was always said. “Not his fault, poor fellow! and, of course, 
he can’t marry them all, even if he could afford it. What a blessing, too! 
he wouldn’t be half as delightful if he were married.” 


There is a familiar saying attributed to James Hogg in Noctes 
Ambrosiane, that, whatever doubts you may have about a man’s 
poetical endowments in other fields of writing, you can never be 
mistaken about a song. The remark is perhaps even more true 
now than when the Noctes were written; for the respectable com- 

etitors in the arena of magazine versification have grown to be 
egion since then, whereas the writers of a genuine “ sang” remain 
as few as ever. In novel-writing a similar observation might be 
made about dialogue. The padding of a novel may be worked 
up to order with a surprising degree of elaborate finish, but the 
power of writing genuine dialogue nascitur, non jit. Like all 
native gifts, it is capable of being indefinitely improved by careful 

e on in the absence of a very special qualifica 

fn the writer. of some rather vapid espect 
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shown a real er of dialogue-writing, which 

worth while to tein and On board the 

t, on the morning of a shooting party, and almost anywhere 

ao th and men are naturally thrown into company, she 

om ed well. The talk is always made to flow on easily, 

ied there js an absence of that over-aceurate smoothness which 

es palls upon one in the pages of Mr. Anthony Trollope. 

But the watery conversations bear a much higher proportion to 

rous ones than the writer ought to allow them to bear 

any future composition. County balls are no novelty in fiction- 

ao, but Miss Cole has described hers with spirit and insight, 
and the opening scene is drawn with a faithful hand :— 


Papas, | pleased and satisfied, exchanged jokes with each other, or each 
*s wives and daughters ; others, ill-pleased and dissatisfied, exchanged 
oe with no one, and only ionged and sighed for an after-dinner nap, and 
pleasures of home; young men, gorgeous in rosettes, rushed wildly about ; 
rs banded together in knots, or lined the walls, not one, as yet, ven- 
turing to claim the hand of even the girl he longed most for a partner; till 
at last the opening bars of the “Grande Duchesse” quadrille seemed ’sud- 
denly to awaken them to a sense of what England expects every man to do; 
yanks were broken, the lines thinned—mammas watched in triumph 
daughter after daughter led away, by “young Jones of the bank,” all 
whiskers and shirt-front ; “ young Brown of the post-office,” all gravity and 
decorum ; or “ young Robinson of the Militia,” all smiles and swagger— 
them, with increasing pride, increasing triumph, the higher up the 
room, and the nearer the “ carpet” they were led ; while others watched in 
dency and woe, as daughter after daughter was either not chosen at 
all, or led away by some meek, lanky youth, trembling and fearful, to some 
remote, far-off corner, at the furthest end of the room, away from the 
t,” away from the aristocracy, away from the county families, and 
7a. to all intents and purposes, for all the difference it made, they might 
43 well have been in their own room at home instead. 


The chief fault of Which is the Heroine? is the perpetually re- 
curring one of excessive length. The action is spun out; and, in 
icular, the final search after Ida is preternaturally prolonged. 
Bat there i is in the book a combination of various powers of 
narrative, and a verve running through the whole, enough to 
a the expectation of much maturer work from the same 
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ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 24 Old Bond Street, W.—The 
LECTION of DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS, arranged for exhibition are 

OPEN’D DAILY to the free inspection of the public. The Chromo-lithographs and 
pace are sold to the Public as — oy to the Members of the Society, at prices warye ng from 
7s. 6d. to £2 28. de reproductions from the works of Giotto, Masaccio Lippi, 
Gozzoli, Mantegna, Botticelli, Ghirlandslo, Perugino, Franc’ ia, Fra CE L. da Vinci, 
Luini, A. del Sarto Bazzi, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Memling, Van Eyck, A. Direr, &c. 

pectuses containing Terms of Membership, aa omens and Descriptive List of Pu Publica- 
tions, will be sent post free on application to the Office. 

F. W. MAYNARB, Secretary. 


24 Old Bond Street, London. 
ERN OLLE@ E, 


PETITES COLLEGE, Comel k, Edin h. 


Head-Master-ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., of St. John’s ge, 
Cambridge, and some time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE of the annual and tenable during residence 
at the College, will be open to Public Competition in July 

The Examination, subject to the restrictions of pan. on hedions, will be open to an: ony Reve 
(not already on the Foundation), whether members of the College or not. Two of the Scholar- 

will be ;open to Candidates po tween Eleven and Fourteen of age. The t 
Scholarship, given by the Masters of the College, will be open to Boys between E) and 
ofage. Allowance will be made for age, and sound elementary training will be 

considered very important. 

The C will be din Eaatiae Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin 
Grammar and Construing, and Prose Composition. Boys over Thirteen years of age will also 
be examined in Geometry. 


The sui Candidate ired to reside in the College, and will be admitted in 
the month of followin thee election 
The ordinary Charges Day are as follows 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 


ae in the case of Scholars, the Entrance-Fee will not be exacted ; 
lar, giving credit for the amount of the Kerholarsip, will be £45. 
oomne names of intending ex for the ips be lodged with Mr.. 
aa PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk t to ‘the Trustees, not later than 
une 


(THE COLLEGE, ISLE of CUMBRAE, near Greenock 


N.B.—STUDENTS prevesing for the English Universities, or for the 


Course at College, are received after of Among the 
advantages are Good Air. ual Attention, and poh Dangers of of Great 
Cities, and Daily Choral Setvice in the Collegiate Church. ‘Tutor. the Rev. H- BROWN, MLA, 


1960). 
TWO EXHIBITIONS are now Vacant. 
A ication to be made to Provost. 


TN DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, WOOLWICH, 


CIVIL SERVICE. —Mr. W. M. LUPTON, who takes limited of 
PUPILS, has been a a coessful at the recent Examination for the above, and ‘at the last 
Examination for oe TELEGRAPH his Pupils obtained znd, 6th, and 17th places.— 
Address, Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES and COMPETI- 
TIVE EAAMERATIONS. —Mr. H. M. HEWITT, M.A., First-Class Man in the 
1866, prepares PUPILS in’ Classics and Literature — 


QXFORD MATRICULATION. —A CHRISTCHURCH N.A., 
of Experience and Success in Tuition, prepares PUPILS for Oxford only. Terms and 
references upon application to Rrecror, Drayton, Wallingford. 


POLKESTONE. — —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 


of the High Res Remar), will, continue. with the 


Civil Service, "Woolwich, and all Compe ive Examinsti 


“AN OXFORD GRADUATE, in Holy Orders, formerl 
te the Hev and Gumbridge Club. Pall Mall, 


CAMBRIDGE B.A. (Classical Honours mae has travelled 


on the Continent, and Sos wishes to 
with a PUPIL this Winter. — Address, G.E Temple, London. 


A CLERGYMAN, with private means, an ASS! ASSISTANT. 
SECRETARYSHIP.— Address, Q., Church Cottage, 0 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, accustomed to “10, Tava, with 
Business Experience and quick at Ateounts, requires 
ences.—Address, T, W. J., 79 Hemingford Road, N 


ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN, Thirt ~ years of Age, 


pos- 
sessing a a ood ral knowledge Le. ee with French, 
SITUATION of UST. Test Testimonials, References. required.—aafrces, 
ALPHA, Post Office, Great Marlow. 


ALBERT MIDDLE CLASS COLLEGE, oo 
Suffolk.—President_The Right Hon. the Earl of STRADB: ROKE, Lord-Lieuw' 
the County. Vice-President—Sir E. KERRISON, 

D-MASTER WANTED-Salary, £350 a Year, with Cateation on all ae are over 200. 
be 's Fund, £11a Year. House Rent free, Rates and Tax 

ls, under Seal, to be addressed to the “ Chatrman ¢ the mittee of Maance- 

oma Albert College, Framlingham, Suffolk, to the care of the Secretary,” and sent in no! 
later than November 2 


WANTED an AUTHOR or COMPILER for a SCHOOL 
Terms, MANUAL, of ANIMAL: PHYSIOLOGY: to, contain 138 pages.—Address, stating 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QRYSTAL PALACE, — SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. — 


NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY~ Professor HERMANN, the Great 


by STRAND COMP. 
COMPANY; FIRST DAY of GREAT 


HERMANN ; POULTRY SHOW. 
DA GREAT Professor HERMANN 
PIANOFOR TES RECITAL, by Mr. R. TRERIN 
SATURDAY CONCERT. 
Fine Arts Courts and including Picture Works 
Nature, the Gardens rk alwaysopen. Musicand Fountains daily. 
3 Wednesday, Thursday, and Fridey, Is.; Tuesday and Saturday, 2s. 64.; 


LITERARY.—TO AUTHORS.—MSS. can be FORWARDED 
for INSPECTION, and, if suitable, will be a channel 
wea a to the ENGLISH LATERARY 
SCOTTISH COR PORATION. 
aA THE PRINCE OF WALES, Duke of Rothesay, K.G.,ae., President. 
THE LADIES’ PURSE. 
H.R.H. THE the Marchioness of Lorne, Patroness 


following in reply to an appeal of resdent London, 
We teen put inte the Pure®, vis. 


Grace the Duchess of Rex! 
Thomas H per Mrs. Gritiith 
Albert Sandeman 


The Scottish Corporation Hall, London, Nov. 3, 1871. 


MACRAE MOIR, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 11, 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR 25,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH, 


BEING THE UNAPPROPRIATED CAPITAL OF 


THE EMMA SILVER MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Incorporated under the Limited Liability Acts, 1862 and 1867. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, IN 


50,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH, of which 25,000 Shares 


are appropriated as referred to herein. 


PAYMENTS. 
On Application ............... 


On Allotment 

On 15th December, 1871.. 
On 15th January, 1872...... 
On 15th February, 1872.... 


The whole of tle Instalments may however be paid up on Allotment, in which case a priority of consideration will be given to such applications, 


will be entitled at once to rank for Dividends on the whole amount so paid up. 


From the fact of the Company coming into immediate Profits on the Transfer of the Property, the system pursued in the Mining Districts of the United States, with 
most large Mines, of paying Mouthly Dividends is intended to be adopted by this Company. 


The First Monthly Dividend, at the rate 7 18 per Cent. per Annum, will be payable on the 1st December next, on the amount 
and subsequent Dividends will become payable on the Ist of each Month. 


paid up on each Share, 


Directors. 
GEORGE ANDERSON, Esq., M.P., London. Chairman. 


E. BRYDGES WILLYAMS, Esq., M.P., London, Deputy-Chairman. 
PERCY DOYLE, Esq., C.B., London. 

E. LEIGH PEMBERTON, Esq., M.P., London. 

The Honourable JOHN C. STANLEY, London. 

Major-Gencral ROBERT C. SCHENCK, United States Minister, London. 


General H. HENRY BAXTER, Ex-President of the New York Central Railway 
Company, New York. 


TRENOR WILLIAM PARK, Esq., President of the National Bank, North Bep. 
nington, Vermont. 


The Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, United States Senator, Nevada, 


Resident General Manager and Inspector of Mine.—WARREN HUSSEY, Esq., President of the National Bank, Utah. 


Trustees. 


GEORGE ANDERSON, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the Company, London. 
Major-General ROBERT C. SCHENCK, United States Minister, London, 


J. H. PULESTON, Esq., of the firm of Jay Cooke, McCulloch, & Company, 
Bankers, London. 


These gentlemen have consented to act as Trustees for the Shareholders until the property is duly transferred, and until the Trustees shall have received a Certificate 
from the Solicitors of the Company that the transfer of the property has been completed no part of the Purchase-Money will be paid. 


Bankers. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 41 Lothbury, London, and its Branches. 
Messrs. JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, & Co., London and New York. 


Solicitors.—Messrs. BISCHOFF, BOMPAS, & BISCHOFF, 4 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C., London. 
Brokers. 


Messrs. HUGGINS & ROWSELL, 1 Threadneedle Street, ¥.C., London. 


| Messrs. COATES & HANKEY, 24 Gresham Street, E.C., London. 


Auditors.—Messrs. C. F. KEMP, FORD, & Co., 8 Walbrook, E.C., London. 
Secretary.—WILLIAM HENRY TOOKE, Esq. 


OFFICES—70 AND 71, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


PROSPECTUS. 


OnsecTs OF COMPANY. 
is Compan is formed to Ley the celebrated Silver Mine known as the ‘EMMA 
sin VER MINE, of Utah, United Stat 
The great reputation this Mine has sequired from the amount of its yield, and the richness of 
the ores already uced, render a 5 wee report unnecessary ; but the following facts 
and figures are given as afording an the character of the property to be uired 
this Company. 


DESCRIPTION OF MINE. 


The exact location of the Mine is at Little Cottonwood Cafion, Utah, about sixteen miles 


from the branch of the Pacific Railroad. 
The extent of the Mine is 2, ‘de test C4 nearly half a mile in length; the Title to it is perfect, 
being secured by a United States Paten 


The Owners of the Mine are aso entiled to an extension of 60 fet inder the Local Mining | 
also be‘assigned to this Company, who will im due course apply — 


great 


Laws, the benefit of which will 
for a Patent Title to the same. 
The Mine was tn in the corty pest of of the 1870, but was not to an; 
extent until thes cumgna of that year, w! then Owners began shipping the Ores to 
verpool for sale. 


don 


QUANTITIES OF ORE RAISED BY ORIGINAL OWNERS. 
ments were made by them to the firms of Messrs. Lewis & 
#92, < of ‘Live Messrs. BATH & SON, of London, in about eq portions. 
oe ol oe by Messrs. Lewis & SON was on 27th October, ayy and the first saie by 
Barn Sox on 29th October, 1870. 
AMOUNT REALIZED. 
Means. Luwia& Sow sold from 27th October, 1870, to 30th 
3, 
Messrs. BATU & Sox 
tons, producing 


1871, 2,1 
21068 19 11 


Total...... 4,311 tons, producing £163,655 8 2 
This Ore consequently realized an average of £37 19s. 3d. per ton. 


tne OF ORE RAISED BY PRESENT VENDORS IN FouR MONTHS. 
Vendors the Mine on 25th April, 1871, and they have, from Ist May to 
Ist ry 4 1871, raised and forwarded Ore from the Mine as follows, viz. :— 
To Messrs. Bath & Son, estimated to realize 
» Messrs. Lewis & 8 
* ” Utah, and smelted Ly 359 tons which realized net 
Railway Station, now to England, for aceount 


On’ tos of the estima nt of this Com Bnd class Ores, 6,000 tons, 
smelting, for accoun’ pany, 
net estimated proceeds....... 


Deduct Expenses, viz. :— 
Expenses at Mine, from Ist May to Ist 
Freight from Mine to New ew York, and to 
ton, on 3.529 tons, con: 


Net Amount Propucep. 


ths’ working vie rasa £231,050 


3 
Ditto at Railway 
Ise. per 


£700,000 000 | per ‘annam* 
The cost of extracting the Ore ready for shipment or sale has hitherto been under 15s. per ton, 


HItTHERTO ORES SHIPPED AS PRopUvcED. 


ous 
Sabet in the rough state as extracted, and at at once 
lls A-ty upon the Consignees in Liverpool and London. 


id on all the refuse. 
ve d legitimate conduct of operations is to erect Iting works at the a 
legitimate ct of ope smelting at the Mine 


| a 
division of Profits will be restricted to 18 


SAVING AN INCREASE OF PROFIT BY SMELTING AT THE MINE. 

Had this course been adopted by the Consignors of the Ore on which the previous estimate is 

mee, —— —- about £5 per ton on the 6,329 tons shipped to England, equal to £31,615, 
wou ave 

The total Profit for the four months ending Ist § po ee would thus have been increased to 
£265,704, or at the rate of nearly Eight Hundred Thousand pounds ster ling per annum. 

TERMS OF PURCHASE. 

which the property is to be acquired are £500,000 in Cash, and £500,000ia 


PROPERTY ACQUIRED. 
the Company will obtain the following :— 


The term 
25,000 fully 


On the ‘of the h 

1, The Emma Mine. 

- The Emma Extension Claim. 
3. Cash, being the Balance of accrued Profits receivable Sun Consiguenents 
of Ore by the Vendors to London and _ Liverpool, to Bag 

4. The 2,800 tons of first-class Ore now being forwarded to E: 
estimated net value of 

5. 8,000 tons of second-class Ore, now piled up at Mine, for smelting there 
Gacladtas 2,000 tons raised by former Owners), of the estimated net 
value 

6. The Mine includes about 13.250 tons of first-class Ore, already developed 
in various of the Mine, and described in Professor Silliman's 
Report, of the esti ‘mated 1 net value of. 

7. The oe of the Plant, Machinery, Stocks, Stores, Timber, &c. &c. 

The circumstances under which this property is to be acquired by the Company as 
tional, a sale of some of the a being imperative under the arrangement made for 
—— of various claims, to enable the issue of the United States Patent, which has 

n oO 


MONTHLY 


From the fact of the Company coming into accrued Profits immediately upon the transfer of 
the property, the system pursued in the mining districts of the United States with most large 
mines, of paying Monthly Dividends, is intended to be adopted by this Company. 


DivIDEND LIMITED TO 18 PER OF FUND TO EQUALIZE 


70,000 


view to equalize and ensure ae an continuous ‘payments of Dividends, the 
per cent. per annum, payable monthly, until £18000, 
equal to twelve monthly dividends at this minimum rate, are in hand in London, after whi 
time the whole of the earnings—subject only to such reserves as the Directors may deem advis- 
able —will be divided monthly among the Shareholders. 

The effect of this arrangeme: ent must give great n the receipt by, 
he of ive Div: idends and increase in the 


8a, 


First DIVIDEND IN DECEMBER NEXT. 
The first monthly Dividend at the rate of 18 ot co ng per annum will be payable on the 
Ist December next, on the amount paid-up on eac! 


RESOURCES FOR DIVIDEND AND FUND TO EQUALIZE DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE BY 
FEBRUARY NEXT. 
be erent of Dividends and creation of the Fund before mentioned, the following 
a i t is anticipated, have been received in London by the end of February next, 
viz :— 
Cash balance of accrued Profits handed over on of Px £46,300 
2,800 tons first-class Ore now at Railway Station, in Ping to roe to 
arrive during December and January, of the estimated net — OF rece 
2,600 tons Ore from Mine London, 
January and February, estimated to UCE NEE. 


Equal to twelve months’ Dividend at 18 per cent. per annum.} 
SMELTING AT THE MINE. 

After the above shipments it is proposed to ship bullion only, as it is intended to omelt the 
| Ore at the Mine, furnaces for that purpose—which it is estimated will not cost more than £10,009 ot 
—being about to be erected forthwith, and which it is estimated would be paid for by increase 
| prott in a very short time. the 
| "From the above arrangements and details will be seen the extraordinary character of i 

property that will be acquired by the Company, and in what a totally different category 


£20 
‘ 
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| 
ber, 
= 
ed to Liverpool and 30,879 
— £62379 | 
| 
ing themselves with consign} 
encashing their value by €i 
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